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Exponent II provides a forum for Mormon women to share their life experiences in an atmosphere of trust 
and acceptance. This exchange allows us to better understand each other and shape the direction of 
our lives. Our common bond is our connection to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and our 
commitment to women. We publish this magazine as a living history in celebration of the strength and 


diversity of women. 
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IN THE BEGINNING | LISA DELONG 


Lisa DeLong's paintings explore the work of Creation and the Order of Nature, seeking a dynamic reconciliation of cosmos and chaos. 
Inspiration comes from a cathedral’s paving stones, tile-work in a mosque, the patterns of a patchwork quilt. The tools are simple and ancient: 
compass and square. She makes her own paints from earth, plants, and semi-precious stones in a process with roots in ancient alchemy. 

A carefully selected stone is crushed with mortar and pestle, then ground and washed with clean water until pure. The refined pigment is 
combined with gum arabic and a touch of honey to make richly saturated colours. In 2006, she joined the The Prince’s School of Traditional 
Arts team and now leads their internationally acclaimed Outreach Programme. She has taught geometry in Egypt, Syria, Aou Dhabi, 


Malaysia, Saudi Arabia, Azerbaijan, Ecuador, Qatar, Pakistan, and China. — See more of Lisa’s art: lisadelong.com | @lisavalkyrie 
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EXPONENT WRAPPED 


ROSIE GOCHNOUR SERAGO 


We've all had times in life when we've given someone a gift 
that wasn’t wrapped. | don’t mean a gift that couldn't be 
wrapped; | mean a gift that, with a little more planning and 
effort, with just a smidgen more time in your day, could have 


been wrapped. 


An unwrapped gift is still meaningful. The wrapping 

is superfluous in many ways. But after gifting many an 
unwrapped gift, I’ve learned again and again that wrapped 
gifts are better. 


When | feel best about a gift I’ve wrapped, the process 
usually goes something like this. | search through my 
miscellaneous drawers for a simple, natural fiber paper. The 
wrapping paper is a reflection of me. It’s not Hallmark and it’s 
not glittery. It’s likely tan butcher's paper. | dig through more 
miscellaneous drawers for something that would make a nice 
tie. | like string or twine, not ribbon. Maybe the earthy cord 
that bound my farmer's market carrots. My bows are floppy, 
not crisp. To top it off, | find a thick marker and | write a note, 


directly on the paper. | choose my words with care. 


When I’m done, the result is not gorgeous. It’s not award 
winning. Sometimes the paper is newspaper. (But if it is, | 
probably picked from a good section, carefully avoiding 

the stock report.) If it’s the semi-annual gift for my domestic 
goddess, lime green-loving mother-in-law, she’s not going to 


give the wrapping job any awards. 


But to me, it signals that | finished the job. It says | care about 
this gift — paired with the powerful act of giving — enough 
to see it through to the end. To tie it up with a simple bow. 


This is the philosophy that | carry with me as | digitally pull 


together the pieces that make up every issue of Exponent Il. 
I'm the layout editor. What does that mean? 


Women send Exponent II their words. Their stories. 

Their pain. Their joy. Their questions. And | lay out their 
paragraphs. Column by column, spread by spread. | type the 
titles and author names, letter by letter. 


For the bulk of the body text, | copy and paste, but | carefully 
look for orphan lines and consider the nuances of breathing 


room and white space. 


Did you know the font size of the body text of every 
Exponent II article is 9.75? Not 9 or 10. 9.75. A terribly odd 
font size. But it’s the font size I’ve found gives just enough 
readability to still be economical with space. 


And between each column is a .25" gap. Someone makes 
that decision, and it’s me. It could be bigger, it could be 


smaller. 


If these decisions sound fussy and somewhat frivolous, that's 
fair. They mostly are. But added up, they weave intention 
through the magazine. All the small details are intentional. 


That's what makes a good wrapping job. 


And the art. Oh, the art! | am constantly fighting, re-thinking 
that 9.75 font size. Could we make the words fit a little bit 
tighter so this beautiful painting could be just a touch larger? 
When laying out 25,000 words, a handful of poems and 15 
pieces of art in 40 pages, it’s a game of quarter inches. And 

| fight for every quarter inch to give each component — and 
by extension each artist, author and poet — as much space 
as they deserve. 


Because that is my gift to this community. 


These women write their words. The artists share their 
beauty. The proofreaders, copy editors and editors strive for 
thoroughness and accuracy. And when it comes time to hand 


it off to our eager readers, | have a chance to wrap the gift. 
It would be a lovely gift without any wrapping. 

But my layout and design work is my way of saying to all 
the women reading and contributing to Exponent II: your 


sentiments, whether written or illustrated, deserve to be 
wrapped. 
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ONE GREAT 
WHOLE 


Artist-Led Projects at the 2078 
Mormon Arts Center Festival 


LAURA HURTADO 


This year, the Mormon Arts Center Festival consisted of 
two artist-led projects — “Handed Down and Altered” 
and “The Spirit World” — organized by J. Kirk Richards 
and Maddison Colvin, respectively. Both projects focus on 
the concept of collaboration in response to theological or 
doctrinal prompts. The works also draw loosely upon the 
framework of the exquisite corpse, where one drawing 
uses another drawing as a starting point. Collaboration is 
something inherent to the Mormon experience; it’s part 

of the way we organize and understand the world. These 
two projects explore that framework distinctively. Richards’ 
Handed Down and Altered has over 240 contributors or 
responders, and continues to call for participation, actively 
flattening the role of spectator, by asking viewers to engage 
in image-making. However, Colvin’s The Spirit World 
engaged six specific artists whose dream-like landscapes 
when assembled together create a unified image. 


This was the second annual art show for the Mormon 

Arts Center and we were looking to engage people in 
the festival in a new way. We particularly wanted makers 
participating, not just giving presentations. Maddison and 
Kirk worked together closely to develop ideas. 


Because they have different aesthetic approaches and are 
acquainted with different bodies of artists, the result was 
two very different projects. Maddison is deeply interested 
in post-modern theory while Kirk is more often associated 
with religious work and figurative subject matter. We were 
interested in pairing these two and seeing where they 
would go in terms of responses. They ended up sharing the 
structure of collaboration and a minimalized color palette, 
but their work is experienced very differently. 
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In Brigham Young's Journals of Discourses his description of 
the spirit world evokes a heterogeneous space in which our 
spirits can instantly traverse strata of history and experience. 
He said, “We may behold the earth as at the dawn of 
creation, or we may visit any city we please that exists upon 
its surface. ...In fact, we are like the light of the morning... 
and the operation and motion of the lightning furnish a 

fine illustration of the ability of the Almighty. And when we 
pass into the spirit world we shall possess a measure of this 


power.” 


In The Spirit World, six artists’ conceptions of the spirit 
world form a single landscape, which can be read either as 
a unitied image, or as a series of shifts between radically 
different environments. By crossing from one panel to 
another, the viewer may, at one moment, be floating with 
multitudes of indistinct spirits high above a mountain range, 
and in the next, at a seashore, in a mythic past mimetic of 
the type of lighting-like movement that Brigham Young 
attributes to the inhabitants of the spirit world. 


Several details in this piece stand out to me. In her panel, 
Amanda Smith has a female body that is either coming into 
or out of the grave. This girl at first seems to be a blur, but a 
closer examinations shows that she’s been drawn repeatedly, 
perhaps as many as twelve times, creating a fan of one 
figure. Amanda also imagined architecture for the spirit 


world that is intricate, beautiful, and a little bizarre. 


In her depiction of the spirit world, Maddison Colvin 
imagined different kinds of foliage, inspired from favorite 
parks she’s enjoyed. The foliage has a lushness to it, which is 
surprising for a line drawing. She achieved that through the 
incredible variety of plants portrayed, and the feel that goes 
into it is wondertul. 


Colin Bradford, on the other hand, imagines spirit orbs, 
which is interesting because Mormons have such a focus 
on the sacredness of physical bodies even though bodies 
as we know them don't exist in the spirit world. His orbs are 
abstract, non-organic yet recognizable shapes. They have a 
sterile, empty quality that is not what | would identify with 
the spirit world but are nevertheless really quite beautiful. 


Taken in its entirety, | like this idea of a holy landscape 
that is a little mystical, almost like a fairy tale, because our 
understanding of it is so limited. We don’t really have any 
concept of what the spirit world is or how it's experienced 
without a body. If you look at the panel and consider the 
way Brigham Young talks about the flattening of time, it’s 
almost reminiscent of that 2014 movie Interstellar, where 
time and dimensions collapse. If, in the spirit world, we 
obtain “a measure of this power” to make the space 
meaningless, then maybe we can experience Paris during 
the Belle Epoque or see the construction of the pyramids. 
That idea is what is happening visually in these panels. 


We limited the color palette of the projects: black pen 

and white paper for The Spirit World and monochromatic 
gold paper and black ink for Handed Down and Altered, 
although that did expand over time. Working with so many 
artists, it's useful to narrow the color palette as a way to 
unify a project that will have so much stylistic diversity. 
Structures to work in can create challenging environments, 
which increases creativity. Having to respond within 


limitations creates an interesting object. 


As a curator, when I'm creating a show | typically choose a 
theme, pick the artists, then write the panel. But this was 
artist-led, and the artists chose a collaborative process. 
There's freedom as well as risk in that. There might have 
been pieces that Kirk and Maddison didn’t expect and the 
project might have taken turns they didn’t anticipate, but 
that's the nature of a collaborative piece. You roll a die and 
see how people respond. In the case of this show, there 
were pieces that | didn’t respond to, but 

then there were also quite a few that | found 

to be amazing and beautiful and powerful. 

So there's great value in that freedom. 


| believe that these collaborative projects 
are very much like a religious community. In 
our church, a person can be asked to teach 
Relief Society or organize service projects or 
head a Christmas party. And in the end, you 
get what you get. There is a strong history 
of volunteerism in the Mormon faith. There's 
an element of that spirit in this project, as 
well. While each individual contribution is 
unique and personal, the collective work 
found in both projects is ultimately held 
within a larger framework. In our church, 
what you believe and what | believe and how 
we each practice our faith may look quite 
different. But in the end, we each contribute 
stitches to the quilt that is Mormonism. 
We're peculiar members with a myriad of 
truths that constitute belief, circumscribed 


together, into one great whole. 


: 


HANDED 
DOWN AND 
ALTERED 


J. Kirk Richards, Rose Datoc Dall, Kent Christensen, 
Colby Sanford, Samuel Evensen, David Habben, 
and Caitlin Connolly (book 1-7; artists/compliers) 


Mixed media on paper in metal binding 
5%x7%x3in 
Collection of the artists 
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Handed Down and Altered is a meditation on canonized scripture as 
collaborative art. It was intended to loosely mirror the creation and 


compilation of scripture by encouraging participants to think about 


questions of faith, of individuality within community, of processes by which 
holy text come together, and of the fluidity of a message as it changes 
hands and readers. Seven artists began books depicting what Nephi 
describes as “the things of [their] soul.” The drawings — “plates” — were 
then passed to new artists to interpret and then alter by adding a plate in 
their own artistic language. The project ended up having 500 - 700 images 
and over 240 contributing artists. We displayed all seven books at the 


festival, and attendees could flip through them to see all the images and 
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even contribute their own “plates” in response. 


CODING AS DIVINE EXPRESSION 


CYNTHIA BAILEY LEE 


Mormon womanhood is well-known for finding expression 
and celebration through traditional Mormon arts and crafts: 
quilting, tole painting, canning, journaling, scrapbooking, 
musical performance, home decorating, and, more recently, 
blogging and Instagramming it all. Although I’ve had some 
recent success with canning, throughout years of Young 
Women and Relief Society activities, my experience with 
crafts has been failure. This often led me to feel a sense of 
alienation. Writing computer programs is the craft | am best 
at, but | never quite knew how to add code to a display table 
on Young Women talent night. And just as | felt unsure of my 
place at the Mormon woman table, bringing code instead 

of a quilt, as a woman | have often felt unsure of my place in 
the male-dominated field of computer science. But looking 
back on my life, | can see many key junctures where being a 
Mormon, and a woman, and a computer scientist intersected 
in ways that show that | can claim coding as my own Mormon 
woman art form, and in some cases a kind of Mormon 


pioneer journal. 


An early sign of trouble for my peculiar way of being a 
Mormon girl came when | wrote my first major piece of code 
in sixth grade. It was a digital version of the game Monopoly, 
crudely rendered in the aptly-named BASIC programming 
language. There was no board, just text prompts such as 
“You rolled a 5” on the black and green screen attached to 


| took that poetry-loving half of my brain to 
computer science class, where | saw in my 
literary mind's eye that webpages can be 
imagined through analogy as nothing more 


than vectors and angles. Everything is analogy. 


Fverything is teaching. 


our family’s Apple Il. My finishing touch was painstakingly 
coding the actions of each of the Chance and Community 
Chest cards. | noticed that some of them direct the player to 
move elsewhere on the board ("Take a ride on the Reading 


Railroad”), and that had a subtle but measurable impact 

on the probabilities of landing on various properties before 
and after those landing places. Curious what this meant for 
the return on investment of the various properties, | set my 
program to play against itself for thousands of games and 
keep track of outcomes (n.b., the orange properties are best). 
Word of my program spread, and it would be years before 

| could talk any of my friends into playing Monopoly with 

me again. Knowledge is power, and threatening to many. 
Nobody wants to play against a girl if she knows too much. 


As a creative outlet between high school website coding 
jobs, | made a website for myself. Thinking back, it was 

quite an apt artistic encapsulation of the incongruous parts 
of my life as a girl coder. The website was my experiment 

in advanced code-writing that included an only half-joking 
“application to date me” as well as a professional resume, all 
set against a background photo of pink roses, tiled again and 
again over the whole expanse. | still remember the line of 
code to do that, though it doesn’t exist in today's versions of 
HTML: <body background="rose.jog”>. 


Although no date applications came from the form, my 
quantitative abilities seemed to make me a magnet for 
some especially nerdy suitors. In the back row of math, one 
classmate leaned towards me so | could see the screen of 
his TI-84 graphing calculator. He typed a 
simple equation, r = 2 + 2 cos(48), and a little 
4-petaled flower appeared. Although | never 
felt fully part of their world, | think those suitors 
sensed in me the first inklings of what would 
become something of a calling for me ahead: 
someone who could keep one foot in the 
programming world and one foot in the realm 
of the deeply human — creative, nurturing, 
spiritual, and moral — and act as a translator 
to help each side understand the formidable 
power of the other. 


In college | learned to really write code. 
Code that adheres to such meticulous style standards that 
it has a visual beauty any eye could recognize, and whose 
engineering design shows restraint and elegance. For one 


class project, | made a highly optimized, lightning-fast search 


engine for the Book of Mormon (ah yes, ever finding ways 

of being both a Mormon woman and a coder). | assigned 
each word that appears in the book a number; not just any 
arbitrary number, but one that captured within it a code 
representing every single verse that word appeared in. This 
process of assigning a number to each word took some time. 
But once it was complete, | could list all verses containing any 
combination of search query words by doing just a handful of 
simple arithmetic operations on those numbers — arithmetic 
operations that a computer can complete billions of per 
second. If you wanted to know which verses contain “and it 
came” but not “to pass,” my program would calculate the 


whole list before the speed of sound would have time to 
carry your mouse button’s “click” from your fingertip to your 


ear. 


More than just writing code that was beautiful and efficient, 
| learned how to think about big things in the world in a way 
that they could be understood by a computer, meaning they 
could be described by numbers and equations. | knew how 
to make a computer find the angle between two vectors — 
I'd learned to do the procedure with pencil and paper in 
high school math class, and it was a simple matter to write 
that procedure as code for the computer. The magic came 
when | understood that | could take every document on the 
internet and understand the words in it as numbers defining 
a vector. Do you want to know whether two documents 

are about the same topic, or complete different topics? 
How acute or obtuse is the angle between the vectors they 
define? Everything | could see as numbers, | could make the 


computer see. 


Once | began to understand this magic of translating things 
from the world to the computer, | began to see how my 
three great passions — computer science, literature, and 
teaching — were actually three faces of the same passion. As 
a beginning undergraduate, | thought my minor in literature 
was just an indulgence to give me a course or two of respite 
and exercise the other half of my brain. Similarly, | thought of 
my undergraduate TA work as a rewarding diversion from my 
own homework. But as | progressed, | perceived that coding 
requires the same teacher's empathy to understand just 

how to reach each student and speak to her mindset in her 
language, because a computer is an exceptionally obedient 
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but untrained student. And the same vivid imagination 
needed to understand literature’s analogies is needed to 
code, because everything on a computer is a mathematical 
analogy for something in the real world. “Hope is the thing 
with feathers that perches on the soul,” Emily Dickinson told 
me, making an analogy between a feeling and the natural 
world. | took that poetry-loving half of my brain to computer 
science class, where | saw in my literary mind’s eye that 
webpages can be imagined through analogy as nothing more 
than vectors and angles. Everything is analogy. Everything is 
teaching. 


Once | realized this, | started seeing analogies everywhere. 
When | was halfway through my PhD program, | became 
pregnant with twins. Since my graduate work was on parallel 
computing, that is programming a computer to perform 
multiple copies of a task at once, rather than finish the first 
task and then continue to the next task one at a time, | 
thought of my simultaneously-growing babies every time 

| wrote programs. My code became a way to celebrate. 
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LOVE SONG 


LESLI SUMMERS-STAY 


Will the old bottle be lost in time, 

a cool trinket found in the attic 

by young fingers— 

something to blow in, 

something to break, 

something to wonder at 

and imagine Granny young and in love? 


| fill this bottle with flowers 

picked only tonight, 

and, for amoment, feel myself old, 
watching their faces, now bleached 
and brittle with sunlight. 


In her senior photo 

my mother’s skin is freckled, smooth, 
her eyes full of train-whistle dreams. 
This child is not her. 

She was always dead or fifty 

and | will always be eighteen. 


Somehow, these flowers 
already make me sad. 


Programming language designers have hypothesized that if a 
person were to learn parallel programming before the more 
traditional sequential programming, it would feel natural 

and not be the notorious struggle and puzzle that most 
programmers experience. | was amused to see the real-world 
analogue when my very confused toddler asked me why his 
baby cousin had “taken so long to be born” following her 
older sister. “Why did she stay in the tummy for so long? Is 
there something wrong with her?” he asked mournfully. After 
some questioning, | came to understand that he thought 

all siblings were twins, in their moms’ wombs at the same 
time, and the idea of sequential gestations and births was 

so foreign to his own experience that he had a hard time 
understanding it. | hadn’t expected that being a mother 
would give such insight into esoteric programming language 
debates. 


My college education in writing big programs with exacting 
style standards didn’t stop me from wanting to write little 
experimental ones. Although not keeping a real journal 

is one of my many failings at being a Mormon woman, 

| do sometimes make fanciful code journal entries to 

record memorable events in my life. | wrote one entry to 
commemorate starting my new faculty job at Stanford, 
kicking off that first year with a football game. | had never 
been to a huge college football game before, and | was 
intrigued by the call and response of the stadium crowd's 
cheers. My “Go Stanford!” program has two functions, Go 
and Stanford. When Go runs, it prints “Go!” and then calls 
Stanford, telling it to run. Stanford in turn prints “Stanford!” 
and then calls Go, telling it to take a turn. Of course, once 
they start running like that, they'll never stop taking turns, 
until they finally cause the program to crash when the 
computer runs out of memory. It was a little joke to myself 
about how interminable the cheers seemed to be. A more 
recent code journal entry celebrates seeing the musical 
Hamilton — it presumes to script King George's period scat- 
style singing “da-da-dat-da...” with just the right amount of 
variation in syllable. 


| often wonder if artists feel the same way about their art that 
| do about finished pieces of work — that they're difficult to 
look at and cause me to curse the inexperience of my past 
self. Fortunately for me, unlike a painting or a novel, code 
is meant to be continuously edited and rewritten. Looking 
at code | wrote even just a few years ago, I'll always find 
some irritant that needs fixing. Perhaps a mathematical 
symbol in an expression was not given the right amount of 
breathing room, so |’ll replace the crowded “(x<5)” with the 
more graceful and legible “(x < 5).” Often the change is 
much more substantial, even a completely new architecture 
for organizing the system. In that way, working with a large 
software product is a good analogy for Mormon life — 
boundless horizons of possibility for new worlds to be created, 
but their implementation must always grapple with the 
sometimes messy and regret-riddled bulk of our past choices. 
As Mormon theology of eternal progression suggests, there is 
always more opportunity to edit and revise. 


My experiences tell me | need not shed my Mormon 
womanhood to flourish in the world of computer science, 
because much of that flourishing comes from the insights 
gained by combining my worlds. There is more than enough 
Mormon womanhood — creativity, nurturing, passion, and 
perfecting — in my coding practice to claim it as my Mormon 


woman craft. 


WORSHIPING GOD 
TA ROUG nn ART KIM HAMBLIN-HART 


When the early saints settled in Utah, they felt that art was 
an important part of their efforts to bring culture, beauty, 
and grace to their new settlement. However, the LDS artists 
were quite isolated from the cultural centers of the time. Two 
artists, John Hafen and Lorus Pratt, wanted to go to France 
and study art with some of the greatest masters of their time. 
This travel was too expensive for them, so they went to the 
church and requested financial assistance. They reasoned 


that, if the church would fund their studies 
in France, they would paint murals for the 
temples and render other art services when 
they returned to Utah. 


George Q. Cannon, of the First Presidency, 
accepted their proposal. Artists John 
Hafen, Lorus Pratt, and John B. Fairbanks 
were set apart as art missionaries and sent 
to Paris in 1890. Artists Edwin Evans and 
Herman Hugo Haag followed a year later. 


These art missionaries spent two years 

at the very competitive Julian Academy 
— known for its strict and demanding 
teachers — surrounded by artists from 

all over Europe and America. While they 
had left Utah with fairly modest abilities, 
they returned with influences and skills 
from master artists. As agreed, these 

men painted murals for the Salt Lake 
Temple. Later, they dedicated their talents 
to creating paintings for the temple in 
Cardston, Alberta, as well as for the church 
office buildings. 


Edwin Evans returned to Paris for two more 
years of study, and then he taught art for 
twenty years in Utah. Herman Haag taught 


at the University of Utah, before his untimely death at twenty- 
three years of age. John Hafen is probably the best known of 
these art missionaries, and his work is still popular today. 


Not only did early church leaders feel it was important to 
have great art adorn the temples, but they felt that the 


buildings and stone themselves should glorify God. At the 
dedication of the Salt Lake Temple in 1893, Elder J. Golden 
Kimball said, “Every stone in it [the temple] is a sermon to 
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me. It tells of suffering, it tells of sacrifice, it preaches — 
every rock in it, preaches a discourse. Everything about the 
Temple speaks of the things of God and gives evidence of 
the faith of the people who built it.”' 


“Revelation and Echoes” | Lisa DeLong | lisadelong.com 


Why would church leaders put so much time and money into 


advancing artistic talent? | would like to suggest that when 
we participate in the act of creation, when we express our 
creativity, we are worshiping our God. Creativity and creation 
are an important part of our divine purpose. 
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Consider this: What is one of the first stories we learn 
about God? Even in nursery, the first lessons are about the 
Creation. The most basic introduction to the nature of God 
is that of loving creator. Creativity may well be considered 
a divine quality or characteristic. 
Some philosophers and theologians 
consider the Creation of this world, 

of this universe, as an expression 

and an incarnation of God's love. 

The Christian philosopher Beatrice 
Bruteau has said that the universe can 
be seen as a gigantic artwork. If art 
resembles the artist and hints at the 
character of the artist, we can see that 
the broad diversity of the universe 
reveals the nature of God. Our God is 
a God of depth and beauty. Our God 
is a lover of diversity. This knowledge 
can influence our actions — how we 
treat others and how we treat the 
earth. 


In our scriptural accounts of the 
Creation, time and again God 
pronounces the creations as good. 
For example, Genesis 1:10, 12, 
25, and 31 teach us to value God's 


creations: 


And God called the dry land 
Earth; and the gathering together 
of the waters called he Seas: 

and God saw that it was good. 
... And the earth brought forth 
grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree 
yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his kind: and 
God saw that it was good. ... And God made the beast 
of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and 
every thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind: 
and God saw that it was good... . And God saw every 
thing that he had made, and, behold, it was very good. 


How better to show our love to the Creator than by 
appreciating and caring for His creations? 


Creativity, like other aspects of love, is relational. Love is only 
possible when there is the Lover and the Loved, the me and 
the you. In the same way, creativity, in its fullest form, needs 
to have someone who partakes in the creation — someone 
who can observe it, feel it, listen to it, read it, experience 


it, appreciate it. When we appreciate the creations of God, 
we are participating in a form of worship; we become the 
needed partner in the relational quality of creativity — God 
as the creator and we as the partaker of his works. 


“The Breath of Life” | Lisa DeLong | lisadelong.com 


As humans, we are creatures who thirst for understanding. 
We tell stories and create art to give meaning to our 

lives. We use story and art to help us find meaning in and 
connection with the Divine. From the beginning of human 
existence, Homo sapiens have used art as a way to express 
our relationship with the supernatural, with the divine, with 
the mystical, with God. Some of the earliest known Paleolithic 
artwork dates back to 40,000 years ago. Petroglyphs and 
paintings have been found in all parts of the world — from 
Asia, to Europe, from the African Continent to North and 
South America, to the Pacific Islands. Much of this art shows 
a relationship with what we can broadly define as the Divine. 
What better way to try and make sense of such a mysterious 
aspect of life than through art? 

Creativity is both a way to make meaning of life and a 


manifestation of our divine nature. As children of God, 

we inherited an innate ability to create. Because of our 
divine DNA we are wired with the impulse to create. 
Through creative expression we are mirroring exactly what 
our Heavenly Parents do — They are creators, and our 
imagination and artistry is a manifestation of this divine 
heritage. “The desire to create is one of the deepest 
yearnings of the human soul. No matter our talents, 
education, backgrounds, or abilities, we each have an 
inherent wish to create something that did not exist before,” 
explains President Uchtdorf. We all have an inherent wish to 
bring things to life. President Uchtdorf continues: 


Though we cannot understand “the meaning of all 
things,” we do “know that [God] loveth his children” 
because He has said, “Behold, this is my work and my 
glory—to bring to pass the immortality and eternal life 
of man.” .... Heavenly Father is able to accomplish 
these two great goals—the immortality and eternal life of 
man—because He is a God of creation and compassion. 
Creating and being compassionate are two objectives 
that contribute to our Heavenly Father's perfect 
happiness. Creating and being compassionate are two 
activities that we as His spirit children can and should 


emulate.? 


When we understand our drive to create, as President 
Uchtdorf does, we gain insight into our connection with 
God, the Creator. Put another way: “If God is creator, and we 
are made in God's image or Imago Dei, then we are, in our 
essence, creators. We are, in our essence, artists. Therefore, 
when we open ourselves to the expression of creativity, we 


also open to the movement of the Divine within us.”° 


There are as many ways to be creative as there are people to 
express it. It is certainly found in the visual arts and music and 
dance, but it is also found in poetry and literature. It can be 
found in cooking a meal, in designing and creating a home of 
love and beauty, in making a quilt, in our ability to encourage 
others. Creativity can be expressed through science and 


math. Creativity is not limited to art alone. 


Too often people will say “I’m just not creative.” It’s 
something I’ve thought about myself at different times in my 
life. But Elder Uchtdorf helps us understand that every one 
of us can find our creative power. He says, “The bounds of 
creativity extend far beyond the limits of a canvas or a sheet 
of paper and do not require a brush, a pen, or the keys of 

a piano. Creation means bringing into existence something 


that did not exist before — colorful gardens, harmonious 


homes, family memories, flowing laughter.” All these things 
— appreciating the natural world and universe, creating 
meaning through art, the church's support of art missions, our 


innate drive to create — all are ways to worship God. 


The creative process, be it art specifically or creativity in a 
broader sense, is a divine process. When we appreciate the 
world, we are allowing ourselves to worship the Supreme 
Artist. When we appreciate art created by humans, we 

are participating in the process of meaning-making — the 
process of understanding our world, our relationship with 
other humans, our relationship with the divine. When we 
create art, we are expressing our divine nature, flexing our 
divine creative muscles, and attempting to make connections 


with the divine and with other human beings. 


Art and the creative process help us understand the nature 
of God, and because of the relational characteristic of 
creativity, the creative process helps build a relationship — 
be it with God, with ourselves, or with other humans. If you 
have ever been touched by a sculpture by Rodin, or found 
peace in Monet's water lilies, or been moved by music from 
Beethoven, Mozart, Vivaldi, or felt the spirit while gazing 
upon the work of tribal carvings or ancient hieroglyphics, if 
you have been made more complete by a piece of poetry, 
or felt less alone when reading J.K. Rowling or Mark Twain 
or Tolstoy, then you have been connecting. These kind 

of feelings let you know that you are, for a moment, ina 
relationship with humans whom you have never met and who 


may have left the Earth long before you. 


The emotions of connection are part of the magical 
experience of the relational nature of creativity. It is your 
divine nature recognizing the divine expression of another 
one of God's children. It is my hope that we will take time to 
experience the pure of joy of creation, that we will emulate 
and worship our Heavenly Parents through the creative 
process, and that we learn to see the Divine in others by the 
beauty they create. 
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A HOME WITRIN 
YOUR OEE 


INTERVIEW WITH LITA LITTLE GIDDINS 


Editor’s Note: Lita Little Giddins is an expressive arts therapist who 
holds a Master of Social Work degree and has extensive theatrical 
experience. According to Psychology Today, expressive arts therapy 
“combines psychology and the creative process to promote emotional 
growth and healing. This multi-arts, or intermodal approach, to 
psychotherapy and counseling uses our inborn desire to create--be it 


music, theater, poetry, dance, or other artistic form--as a therapeutic 


tool to help initiate change.” 


Explain to me what kind of work that you do. 


| am a licensed clinical social worker and am blessed to be 
involved in the sacred art of healing. Healing can be found 
when an awareness and acknowledgment of individual truth 
is ascertained. A person is then able to act from a more 
authentic and empowered place. | incorporate the expressive 
arts/creative therapies in this work. | have witnessed how the 
creative therapies can provide a non-threatening environment 
that can tap in more holistically to the truth of an individual to 
support that person toward healing and health. 


How did you get into your field? 


Quite unexpectedly. When | graduated with my bachelor’s 
from BYU in anthropology, my husband and | had been 
married for less than a year and we had a six-week-old 
infant. | believed at the time that my relationship with higher 
education was over. My mind was made up. | was done. My 


husband was working as an administrator on campus, and he 
was the one who introduced the idea of pursuing my master’s 
degree. His position would allow me to attend school for 
free. Free is good. So | prayed hard, hoping | would not 

feel good about it. That didn’t happen, so | applied and 

was accepted. | prayed about what my focus would be, and 
social work rose to the surface from a pile of undesirables. 
Recommitting to this relationship with higher education took 
on a completely different dynamic at such an important time 
of my life. My baby was about eighteen months old when | 
started the program. Since the fine arts have always been a 
major part of my life and my identity, expressive/creative art 
therapy became my emphasis. 


What's your favorite part of your job? 


The opportunity it gives me to minister to people in such 

an impactful way. That's why | love group work so much. For 
various types of groups — women, for example — gathering 
together in a group setting allows conversations to occur 
that often increase the level of and accelerate healing. It’s 
therapeutic to come to the realization of truth that you are 
not alone in your sufferings. An understanding of truth is 

an awakening to freedom, direction, and purpose. | am all 
about helping people come closer to Christ. Personal truths 
we discover about ourselves open us up to greater truth. All 
truth moves us closer to Christ. 


What do you struggle with now or what have you struggled 
with in the past? 


| struggle with the timing of things. It's a recurring theme 

in my life. | have a sense of urgency about my influence for 
good in the world and feel the desire to be further along in 
my life doing life more fully than | currently am. | also struggle 
when | know that people are hurting in such a way that it 
affects their ability to function from their place of knowing. 
When the hurting changes some aspect of who they are 
and want to be. | know what that feels like, and too many 
others know what that feels like as well. There are so many 
misunderstandings, judgments, levels of confusion, senses 
of loss that are so prevalent in society, in addition to the 
ongoing tragedies and devastations happening throughout 
the world. Various forms of sicknesses keep bubbling up 
and finding their way into places that were, at one point 

in time, hard to get to. | want so much to do something to 
relieve it all in some way, but there is only so much | can do. 
| struggle with that because | really want to be unrestrained 
in my desire, effort, and ability to do good, but it is such a 
consistent, personal challenge in my life. 


How do your training in social work and your experiences as 
an artist work together in art therapy? 


Actually my training and experiences came long before | 
graduated with my master's degree. Being born African- 
American is where it started. Although | loved school, | still 
had some struggles. Sometimes experiences are just different 
when you grow up as a person of color in parts of this world. 
| was quiet in class and sat in the back the majority of the 
time. As | sat in the back, | noticed that lessons were taught 
the same way day after day. Writing, math, social studies — 
everything was taught the same way. And that way was not 
working for me. | don’t know what | was doing or what | was 
not doing, but | was viewed as being not as smart as the 
others despite the fact that | had good grades. | have always 
loved gaining knowledge. And what others were not seeing 
was how my being viewed as less than others was affecting 
me emotionally and spiritually. But the arts were a part of 
my upbringing. They made me feel at home. They gave me 
a sense of freedom and security in who | was. And thank 
goodness the arts were repeatedly introduced to me in the 


school setting to help me feel more seen. 


So | learned at an early age that just as there are many 
different types of learning styles, there are as many different 
healing styles for people as well. As both a performer and 
audience member, | have seen and felt how the arts invoke 
spirit, change, and power, which was the purpose for using 
them anciently and in various other cultures. However, as | 
incorporate into my work the arts, my cultural anthropology 
degree, my conversion journey to the LDS church, being 
born an African-American and female, these God-gifted parts 
of myself all work together. All those wide-ranging pieces 
of my identity push me to seek and understand the healing 
styles of different people. 


How do you incorporate creative/expressive arts in healing 
people? 


The “how” as it pertains to the incorporation of creative/ 
expressive therapies depends on the individual or group 
dynamic and the healing being sought. For example, | 
worked with a student at one point who needed movement 
and dance as a tool to wake up her brain, to connect both 
sides of the brain to process thoughts with greater clarity 
and increase her ability to articulate those thoughts. With 
increased clarity of thought came her ability to express 
emotions which led to improvement in understanding 


through self-awareness and acknowledgment. 


Another student created a personalized visual art project as 
a reminder of goals she wanted to accomplish to improve 
self-worth. At times | have incorporated music to increase 
self-awareness of thoughts, emotions and actions and 

have directed productions to develop and strengthen skills 
that aided groups in giving each individual a platform and 
voice to tell stories of truth while making a much-needed 
contribution to their community. The possibilities and 


benefits are extremely far reaching! 


Is there one piece of “self-talk” that you see women 
repeatedly use that you wish you could get rid of forever? 


The majority of the women | have worked with have 
developed the habit of saying, “I should have...,” or “I 
should not have...” “| have to...” These phrases and 

others similar to them are about comparing and imply self- 
judgment, guilt, shame, and a feeling of powerlessness. If | 
could choose a superpower, it might be to rid women of such 
negative self-talk forever. Why? Because it would change 
the world as we presently know it. Unleashed, unapologetic 
women that are aware of and acknowledge their God-gifted 
purpose will create an undeniable shift for good in the world 
that only they can do. This is a truth that | know. | have 
absolutely no doubt about it whatsoever! Mother Eve taught 


us this powerful truth. 


What is a way that people can use creativity in their everyday 
lives to have better mental health? 


By seeking for a way to connect with something that gives 
them a sense of home within themselves — the way the 

arts gave it to me when | was growing up. That taps into 

the core of their truth so they don’t drift away from their 
place of knowing and become lost. We tend to lose our way 
when we stay too much in our heads, and our mental health 
becomes slowly submerged in harmful habits such as self- 
defeating thoughts and repeated second guessing of self. 
Creativity is more heart-based and gives us the permission 
many of us need to connect on a more emotional level, 
where authenticity can come up for air and breathe hope and 
newness from our creations into what we perceive as routine, 
everyday lives. | believe that just as learning and healing 
come in various forms for people, the same is true when it 
comes to knowing what creatively connects to them. | believe 
it is a necessary and ongoing discovery process to find out, in 
a very intentional and purposeful way, how to use creativity to 


find ways to keep coming up for air. 
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“Stand Still” | Laurie Lisonbee | @laurielisonbee.com 


DREAMS, VISIONS, AND 


MAKING STUFF 


LAURIE LISONBEE 


My art journey began at age twenty-five when | had the one 
and only visionary experience of my life. In this very singular 
dream, | made actual creations of beauty and meaning, 
heretofore unseen—inanimate objects, along with heart- 
beating organisms like insects, animals, humanoid forms. 
Even as | dreamed, | realized | was creating them with my 
own brainpower. As | was shown an elegant shell-like object 
| had crafted out of silver, | shouted with exultation three 
times: “| made this!” In the hyper-emotional way of dreams, 
the moment was the apex of utter transcendence. It 
transformed and shaped my life. Even though | 
already had a bachelors degree in art, | felt 
that | was merely sleepwalking through 

life before this dream. It forged my 
belief that creating is powerful 
action fundamentally spiritual and 
divine, and my very purpose in 
life. As in the adage from Dante, 
“Art is the grandchild of God.”' 


Having been at art-making for 
three decades my perspective 
has a degree of farsightedness. 
Each woman's journey, whether 
or not an art-maker, is unique. 

| felt a sense of purpose that 
propelled me through the 
obstacles in my own journey. 

| termed such challenges 

the “anti-art.” It seemed a 
monumental task to craft an 
artistic life in the midst of 

so much “anti-art,” which at 
the time consisted of raising 
children in the 1980s in an LDS 
climate that neatly boxed up 
women into the entwined roles 
of homemaker and service-giver. 
| internally deconstructed the 
dogmatic Mormon messaging 
that women should follow the 
one true way: motherhood 


and subservience. | consciously strove to break free from 
the Church’s one-dimensional narrative of a female’s value 
and began to take myself seriously as a practicing artist. | 
had never been taught in my family, the Church, or my BYU 
education to take myself or my gift seriously. Rather, both 
were only considered valuable in as much as they served 
others. But | defined in my own head that | was not a dabbler 
or hobbyist, nor was art merely an “outlet”: it was and is 

my life’s work and calling. It chose me. It took real grit as 

a practicing Latter-day Saint to constantly buck the LDS 
conditioning that my sole function in life was to 
be a perpetual cushion and smiling support 
staff to others. 


During the tough era of child- 
bearing and raising little ones, | 
clutched furiously to my belief that 
| could be both mother and artist 
and that the day would come 
when | could devote myself 
fully to my art (it has). This was 
pre-internet, so there was no 
hand-holding from social media, 
no LDS arts community in my 
locale, and certainly no women 
LDS artists (| knew of only one 
and she was nine hundred miles 
away). My only role model was 
Minerva Teichert — and she was 
dead. | worked hard to master 
my craft and invent a lifestyle for 
myself. A life of making art meant 
“not passing negligently the 
things [one] loves.”* These words 
of painter Robert Henri became 
my credo. | reveled in painting as 
an exquisite indulgence, requisite 
to my sanity. Certain milestones 
gradually cemented my identity 
as an artist — renting studio 
space, getting a masters 
degree and business cards, 


showing in galleries, gaining commissions and teaching art 
at the university level. A website and social media came later. 
Oddly, it was the day | bought and moved large flat files into 
my studio that | finally felt like | was a true artist! 


In this long-haul trek toward proficiency and making a 
disciplined career as a visual artist, | have had to slash from 
my life some comfy LDS social niceties. | remind myself that 
many women can bake a casserole for the ward dinner, but 
only one woman can make this painting, and | found that 

it was me. | still exist on the periphery of my ward and may 
be perceived as aloof, but | am really just guarding my time 
and my mind to better facilitate my art-making. | easily fall 
apart emotionally when my life is weighted with multi-tasking 
and time-devouring minutiae. Making paintings requires my 
concentrated attention. | streamline my life to preserve the 
mental focus needed for gestating my creations. | want to 
throw myself into the ward fray, but | often hold back because 
of my need for solitude in the studio. The social sacrifice is 


LDS culture is rife with anti-artistic sentiment. It rewards 
conformity and rigid thinking. It often evades the depths 
that good art strives to explore! Creativity requires freedom 
of thought. Art-making is all about nonconformity, breaking 
rules, questioning, pushing previous norms and boundaries, 
exploration, and discovery. It requires conscious effort and 
intentional thinking for me to live in the headspace of an 
artist. | focus on our theology that glories in the godly act 
of creation. | believe Heavenly Mother was engaged in the 
creation as the Holy Spirit, which “moved upon the face of 
the waters.”* “Moving upon the waters” means “brooding” 
in the Hebrew and also in the Book of Abraham — typically 
a female act.’ Indeed, water is associated in myth and 
literature with the female archetype from time immemorial. 
This heady theology of creation translates into the daily act 
of making stuff in the studio: constructing the never-before- 
seen into something seen, granting a body to an idea, and 
giving physicality to a question. It lends voice to that which 
is ineffable. Art-making is perennially satisfying to me. It 
never runs dry. It is a counter to the excessive 
groupthink, echo-speak, and cheerful certainty | 


ARTIST STATEMENT 


The “frame” is a child’s folding chair that reminded me of the chairs in 


often encounter at church. Art is the space where 
| can function independently and authentically, 


Primary, and my happy, spiritual memories in Primary. This piece of art is reveling in uncertainty, ambiguity, discovery, 


about my disturbance over problems in the church, and about my need to 
be centered, balanced, and “stand still” on the Rock of Christ — the Christ | 
learned to love in Primary. — LAURIE LISONBEE 


and invention. | didn’t choose it; it chose me. 
It bubbles up from the unconscious. | love how 
slippery art is; you can never pin it down, it takes 


uncomfortable but vital to the preservation of myself. Once 

| was called to a Relief Society presidency in a ward with 
dozens of elderly single women. | could have gone into it 
with my big heart fully immersed in the calling. But | declined. 
| knew | would be entirely engulfed with the women in the 
ward, and my thought processes would be too shredded to 
devote to my art. | would have spiritually suffered if | had 
accepted the calling, since the making of art is more than a 
vocation for me; it is my life’s calling. Conversely, when my 
daughters were teens, | took a purposeful hiatus from serious 
art-making during the two years | was Young Women’s 
president and experienced the wonderful soul-stretching in 
my capacity to love. These decisions were — and continue to 
be — individualized and custom-made for me according to 
life’s current circumstances. Over time, | established semi- 
sacrosanct rules to guard my workday studio time: visiting 
teaching and housework in the evening, careful planning 

to avoid running errands in the middle of the workday, 
announce a clear studio work schedule to family and friends, 
and so on. | alone have the job of guardian over the structure 
and discipline of my daily life. 


on a life of its own, turns itself inside out, and is 
always in the process of reinvention. 


|am enamored with the work of many contemporary LDS 
visual artists whose imagery springs from the rich supply of 
metaphor, symbol, and narrative of our Christian and LDS 
lexicon — and my paintings sometimes pull from that well 
of imagery. But, ultimately, | want my work not manacled 
to specific LDS iconography. It is said that “Mormonism 
embraces all truth.” I’m attracted to divergent philosophies, 
literary sources, and theologies, including eastern religious 
practice. | hope my work evokes at least something of that 
which is universal, crossing boundaries while encompassed 
by the fullness of LDS theology. 


Is an LDS renaissance in visual art taking place? Or is 
“Mormon Art” a blip on the continuum of Christian art and 
iconography spanning centuries past? It is thrilling to see 
that the look of the LDS Gospel Art Kit is eclipsed by the 
abundance of works by LDS artists flourishing in national 
and international venues. The history of art demonstrates 
that great art movements are born when the stars align with 
certain combined conditions: access to superb training, 
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This heady theology of creation translates into the 
daily act of making stuff in the studio ... Art-making is 


perennially satisfying to me. It never runs dry. 


funding and patronage, plenitude of well-educated artists 
attuned to their zeitgeist, and, probably most vital, the visual 
expression of the innovation trifecta for meaningful art: 
ground-breaking technologies, ideas, and ideals. 

It can be said that a characteristic of “great art” is excellence 
of craft. In the words of sculptor Robert Arneson: “Technique 
in art is like technique in lovemaking; heartfelt ineptitude 

has its charms and so does heartless skill but what we all 
really want is passionate virtuosity. ”° Virtuosity in artistic 
production springs from the work ethic formed from devotion 
to one’s craft, which is born of curiosity and discovery. Artistic 
expression at its apex will manifest superb craft, along with 
significant content and meaning. The larger the pool of 
trained LDS artists at the top of this game, the higher the 
likelihood of the emergence of authentic, far-reaching, and 
uniquely LDS forms. It will require of LDS artists a heightened 
awareness of how Mormon subculture jives within the larger 
cultural context. In other words, myopic LDS self-examination 
may need to be supplanted with a broader scope of the 
cultural landscape. Our iterations of the same images, often 
devoid of the complexity that art requires, will give way when 
LDS artists challenge themselves to see beyond the comforts 
of testimony and explore the questions from which it derives. 
Times could be ripe for LDS artistic expression to surpass 
anachronistic rehashing of past forms, or the devolution to 
mere style and trend. Art that questions rather than gives 


easy answers: count me in. 


The LDS Church is lending impetus by ramping up its 
patronage of the arts. There are international art and music 
competitions, world-class performances broadcast from the 
Conference Center, temple mural commissions, compositions 
sought for the Church’s new hymn book. But if there are to 
be leaps in LDS artistic output, creatives cannot wait for the 
Church to lend its approval, which would inevitably come 
with official sanctions on how art should be expressed. The 
more LDS individuals and groups self-initiate and create an 
arts community for themselves via exhibition, performance, 
and creative output, the more the mainstream LDS cultural 
scene will amplify and mature — with or without the Church's 
sanction. We may find the official, staid Salt Lake City Church 
eventually escalating artistically to keep up with and put its 
stamp on cutting-edge LDS cultural developments. There 


are many examples of creative 
surges instigated independently by 
LDS members; more recently, the 
Mormon Arts Center and Festival 
and the “Be One” Celebration 
represent stellar collaboration and 
leaps in LDS artistic expression. 


In the 1980s, | had a closet dream of a large group exhibition 
of LDS women artists, an impossibility since | knew of 

only one other besides myself! My dream was recently 
fulfilled with the independently-curated exhibition, Certain 
Women, showcasing over forty LDS women artists, without 
involvement from Church headquarters. What a splendid 
moment when | learned the curators were my former art 
students at BYU, now professional artists themselves. Many 
LDS women today are at the vanguard in creating and 
defining LDS visual culture, greatly expanding the Mormon 
“Art and Belief” movement of the 1960s and 70s: that 
fledgling movement established Carol Lynn Pearson as a 
major voice in LDS culture, though most often male artists 
are cited with the Art and Belief movement. Her voice is 
now mingled with vast numbers of LDS women creatives 
positioned dominantly in the arts. It's an exciting time to be 
riding on the trajectory of Mormon art! 


In my vision-like dream, | was the creator of both oddities 
and beautiful things, inanimate and animate. The dream 
ended not with hosannas of glorious creation but in a dismal 
surgical room. An expressionless person was being loaded 
onto a surgical table. This seemingly lifeless individual was 
entirely devoid of feeling or facial expression while going 
under the knife. But surgery involves cutting, probing, 
opening, closing, removing, reconstructing, bleeding — even 
amputating. Surgery is painful — and healing. Blood, guts, 
gore, and all, surgery can give newness of life — even save 
a life. Becoming an artist meant reconstructing my life. It 
meant giving expression to my latent artistic sensibilities, to 
give being to the objects of my creation. And whether one 
is participant, audience, or creator in the art life, it can be 

a life that dazzles, luminous with wonders of richness and 
abundance. 


NOTES 


1. Alighieri, Dante. The Divine Comedy: Inferno, Canto XI. The full 
quotation is “Art, as far as it is able, follows nature, as a pupil 
imitates his master; thus your art must be, as it were, God's 
grandchild.” 

2. Henri, Robert. The Art Spirit. Philadelphia. J.B. Lippincott Company. 

1960, p. 17. 

Genesis 1:2. Old Testament, KJV. 

Abraham 4:2, Pearl of Great Price. 

Arneson, Robert. Quoted by Pamela Kessler. The Washington Post, 

“Robert Arneson: Pottery Poetry.” 9 May, 1986. 
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GOL [SAW AWIE METTE IVIE HARRISON 


The wave reaches for me, chasing me, then receding, waiting, and reaching again. 

| watch from the shore, wet in the sand, as the wave comes for me. 

| prefer to stay dry and untouched. The water is salt and cold and | am comfortable where | am. 
But | see the stones in the sand, washed clean by the waves, content to be smoothed and shaped. 


Then the day comes when | dip a toe into an incoming wave. 

| am barefoot, and the water makes me shriek with prickly feeling. 

| dance back, and then dip a whole foot in. The water is salty indeed. 

The waves are as they have always been, relentless, reaching, insistent, pleading. 
But | dry off and go home, dreaming of the shore. 


Then comes the day when | weep at the waves. Life has hurt me and | come to the waves for comfort. 
They reach for me, licking at my toes, drinking in the tears that fall from my eyes and my heart. 

This time, when the wave recedes, | chase after it, down to the line where waves crash in white foam. 
| hold out my arms and let my whole body be drenched by the saltwater, by the love of God. 


When | come out of the water, | am shivering, but there is a smile on my face. 

| know the wave will be there when | return. The wave will chase me until | am ready to chase it back. 

The wave is steady, but moving. There is a rhythm that | come to know even in my sleep. 

When | step out onto the sand, | always know that | am on firm ground, that it is my choice to dip a toe in. 
Or not. 


GOD IS NON\A WAVE 


God is not a wave 
Or a tree 

Or the wind. 

God is not a star 

Or even a galaxy 

Or the universe itself. 
God is not aman 

Or a woman 

Or a family. 


She says this to me as we sit on the beach, watching the waves come in, holding my hand. 

She is a tall woman, dressed in a fine silk dress, with blue embroidery on the sleeves and neck. 

She has dark eyes and smells of honeysuckle, though there is no honeysuckle on the beach. 

She is not my mother, nor any woman I've ever met, and her voice sometimes sounds like my father's. 

| wonder if what she says to me is just what | am saying to myself, but it doesn't seem like something | would say to me. | am not so kind, or so wise. 


She tells me that I’m beloved, that she is always with me. 

She says that | can let it go, whatever it is. 

She says that | am changing the world in all the ways | imagine are beyond. 

She says that my children will call my name blessed, 

And that sometimes they will also say they hate me, which makes me laugh, because it's already true. 


| ask her why she is a woman now, when other times she has been Jesus. 

Or a father, my father, who | don’t always love and who is always changing. 

Does she change? Does God change? 

Why is God a burning bush for Moses? And a pillar of fire for the Israelites, and two white dudes for Joseph Smith, and a still, small voice for Jesus, or 
the word for John? 

Why? 


| appear to you in forms you understand, 

But | am not contained by those forms. 

Tomorrow you will need another shape, another pose, another way. 
And | will become what you need. 

Not because | am changeable or shifting or incomprehensible, 

But because | am everything, and you are still only one thing, 
Becoming. 
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THE WORK OF HANDS AND MINDS 


EDITOR'S NOTE: As | read past Exponent writing with an eye for reflections on creative process, these essays by Susa Young Gates, 


Emma Lou Thayne, and Jana Remy caught my attention because they address a perennial problem with creativity: finding the time 


and solitude necessary for it. It’s interesting that in 1901, a time that seems simple compared to ours, Gates shares a concern that 


feels very modern—the endlessness of household work, despite advances in technology. A century later, Jana Remy also notes the 


scarcity of solitary time as she shares an experience with eleven precious hours of it. 


In addition to lack of time, Thayne’s essay mentions another possible impediment to creative endeavors: the feeling that it’s too 


late to take on something new. Her essay was first published when she was sixty-five years old, yet she writes things like, “not until 


| was forty-seven,” and “in the past ten years, | have learned.” She seems never to have thought it too late to begin, and | find that 


encouraging. As Gates wrote, “no one grows old who remains progressive.” 


Essays have been edited for length. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Susa Young Gates 
Woman's Exponent, Vol. 29 No. 18-19, 1901. 


Some people are vaguely alarmed and others are mildly 
sarcastic when the term domestic science is used. Why, say 
the first, should we invade the sacred precincts of the home, 
and try to fashion and shape into laws that which God has 
given women and men divine instinct to perfect? Those 
who choose to be sarcastic say flippantly, “I can sweep a 
floor, make bread and keep house as well as any woman in 
this town, and what's the use of people making a fad out of 
this domestic science? My mother taught me how to wash 
by making me do it, and that’s the way | am teaching my 
daughters; | have no need for classes in a school, nor clubs, 
not books even; any women with ‘get up’ in her can keep 


house.” 


Just so women talked about sewing when Elias Howe went 
into his little shop to study out the principle of the shuttle. 
But science did not wait for the woman who was a hundred 
years behind the times; the sewing machine was perfected 
by Howe, and the poorest as well as the most conservative 
women of today uses the tool of science to hasten her flying 


needle. 


The man or the woman in this Church who is narrow and 
bigoted has not yet grasped the true meaning of the Gospel. 
Progression is the key to the door of heaven. What made and 
makes Joseph Smith, Brigham Young, and Lorenzo Snow the 
peers of the most advanced theorists of the Church and of 


the world today? Their power of receptivity. The wisdom and 
prescience which gleans out the truth from every so-called 
fad and uses it to the utmost advantage. 


No one grows old who remains progressive. 


Domestic science is merely the term which is used to cover 
all the labors and problems of home life. To discuss these 
labors, to solve these problems, this is what many wise and 


noble men and women are doing all over the civilized world. 


Now, less than a hundred years ago, men grasped the 
thought that almost all classes of hand labor, in their own 
sphere of activity, could be better accomplished by the use 
of suitable machines. It is not very long since men discovered 
that farm labor, from the planting of wheat to the making of 
butter, could better be done by steel and steam than by the 
tedious hand work of the centuries. Men, naturally, made 
haste to devise ways and means to throw down their own 
heavy and rude implements of toil, and to pick up in their 
stead the light handles and electrical buttons of machinery. 


Women's toil has also been lessened and lightened. The 
spinning, weaving, candle-making, knitting, sewing, canning, 
milking, churning, and many other old-time house duties 
have been taken from the hands of women by iron wheels 


and leathern bands. 


But alas, neither men nor women have any more time to 
devote to the intellectual or the spiritual culture of their 
three-fold natures. The poor man of today has wants and 


needs which even the king on his throne never so much as 


yearned for two hundred years ago. Life has become far 
more complicated with all these conditions. ... 


Is it sufficient that women shall rear and train a family of 
children? Perhaps. But there may be twenty-five years before 
she begins, and twenty-five years after she is through that are 
her own; and if she does nothing before and nothing after 
towards the salvation of other souls besides the children of 
her own body, she will be a small factor in the preservation 
and exaltation of herself and her own. 


And what is it that prevents the women of this people from 
entering fully into the service of Christ? Is it the rearing of 
children? Nay, only about one half of them, young, mature, 
and old are mothers of families. Ask any candid, intelligent 
woman this question, and whether she be the mother of a 
family or not, she will frankly answer, “It is my housework that 


keeps me tied ever at home.” Men 
have accepted work as a blessing; 
women have multiplied work to 
themselves when they were relieved 
of former burdens. What then is the 
duty of our women? 


To study their own conditions, to 
prayerfully consider the possible 
solutions of the vexed problem 

of housework and to prepare 
themselves to be true exponents of 
Domestic Science, while they labor 
side by side with husband and on as 


saviors on Mount Zion. 


ON BALANCE 

Emma Lou Thayne 
Exponent II, Vol. 16 no. 3, 
1991 


It was late in life to begin. | was forty- 
seven, had brought five daughters 
to adolescence, had welcomed a 
husband home to dinner every night 
without fail for twenty-two years, had 
for fifteen years shared our home 
with a mother who had rooms in a 
wing of our home where she did not 
need to be lonely in her aloneness 
of widowhood. For seventeen years, 
| had loved having a preschooler. Our extended families 
included nearly forty on each side, all intriguing and close. 

| had friends | never got enough of, taught part-time at the 
university the English | never tired of, served for six years on 
the General Board of the YWMIA, and worked with projects 
and people | was captivated by. Once in a while | even got to 


write. 
But | was never alone. And | was busy dying. 


My cup was running over and over, the saucer could not hold 
the overflow, and | was disappearing into the caffeine-free 
dregs. 


The year | was thirty-nine | kept the only diary ever of every 
day, maybe in part to see if it was real, the pace, the demand, 
the bondage to what | loved. It must have been. There was 
only one small page per day, usually crowded and hardly 
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“Macaiba Trash Pile ” | Megan Mitchell Arné | megan-arne.com 


readable, written | knew just before sleep. | never had either My family had been as great as could realistically be 


time or inclination to read back over those days until twenty expected. It was Mother off to do her Church work, Dad 


years later. | dug it out and for three hundred miles, while he theoretically home to support everybody in whatever might 


drove, | read it to Mel, and we laughed. 


Six years after that diary, when our youngest 
started school, full day, | started graduate 
school to get my master’s degree in creative 
writing. Almost all of that writing would be 
done between 11:00 p.m. and 3:00 a.m. 
when everyone was in bed. 


None of it | had to do; all of it was of my 
opting. |, a lucky woman and | knew it, 
prayed only, “Help me to deserve.” 


But | was busy dying. And | didn’t know 
why. 


The following year | had back surgery, a 
fusion to repair an old skiing injury. | was 
away from everything for the first time in 
my married life, in the hospital for thirty- 
one days. | started a journal; again, | didn’t 
know why. On those pages, in a wobbly 
hand, there appeared, as if from invisible 
ink, explanations of why | was dying and 
reasons for finding ways not to, either 
physically on that high hospital bed of pain 
and turning grey, or emotionally in that 
wildly full home of love | would be returning 
to. 


| found what | needed and had never had — 
time to be alone. Even in that hospital, too 
medicated to read, too hurting to move, it 
was succulent to lie and think, not to have to 
be reporting in or doing anything anywhere. 


come up on Mother's Wednesday night at the Board, which 


ARTIST STATEMENT 

My work deals with issues of ownership, consumerism and validation of 
objects. | am interested in how physical objects are sorted and organized 
differently by various people and communities, and | document the 


accumulation and clutter of objects in my work. —MEGAN ARNE 


It was not until | was forty-seven — eight years after that first often meant him on the phone with business and girls on 


diary — that | started from my hospital bed a life of journal their own with anything but. 


keeping and found at last the re-instituting of [the inner] life 


within me. But support was there, in spirit. For all the years of our 

married life, any Church job that had needed me had had 
Between ages forty and forty-six, for nearly seven years of me, and the support had been willing from Mel, involuntary 
my life, | had spent Wednesdays, all day and often far into from the girls. If it hadn't always come with ease, it had come 
the night, with the YWMIA, chairing a committee rewriting with love. 


manuals, serving on another committee planning June 


Conference. Included too, of course, were maybe thirty hours During those thirty-one days in the hospital, which meant a 


a week trying to get ready for Wednesdays. 


release, at my request, from the General Board, | thought, 


“Why not a Board night for the rest of my life? Only now, 
one reserved for my own agenda? Still for Mel and the girls a 
chance to find their hectic ways to each other with me out of 
the way? Still for me a breather from being central to every 
day and night in a household of eight?” 


ls it sufficient that women shall rear and 
train a family of children’... if she does 

nothing before and nothing after... she 
will be a small factor in the preservation 


and exaltation of herself and her own. 


So, we talked it over, and mostly happily ever after, 
Wednesday was sacrosanct, Mother's day and night away. 

| was to take it as a time to do whatever struck my fancy 

— in the same way that Mel went to a movie to relax after 
teaching real estate for three hours on Thursday nights. 
Sometimes | worked, sometimes | played, sometimes with 
others, sometimes alone. Always | came back fully feathered 
with “OK, everyone, Mama's home — really home — and 


feeling terrific!” 


In the seventeen years since the surgery that fixed my back 
and gave me a new life, | have happily indulged the mending 
of other sections of me by my Wednesdays away. Of late, | 
even have a studio seven minutes but eons from home. No 
phone, no contact, no obligation — simply a place to play 

at my word processor and leave everything stacked and 
scattered with no hand or eye but mine to see or disturb. 


Along the years, Wednesdays have not always been the 
most convenient time to leave. | have missed dinners out, 
PTA gatherings, crises, hilarities. | have returned to disaster, 
discords, even a message that “Elaine has been trying all 
night to get you, Mother. You were supposed to speak to 
hundreds of people somewhere.” 


Of course, it has not always been with great cheer or cheers 
that | have left my household. But | knew from the beginning 
that those Wednesdays would be respected only if | 
respected them, that in addition to being anxiously engaged 
in good causes, | had to believe that it was right that | should 


be engaged as well in my own cause. 


At first, it was hard. Sometimes | hated leaving even as | 
loved it. Always there was the reality that nothing comes 
without a price. It took about as much courage as anything 
I'd ever done to just do it. Not to have to justify or make 
everything OK for everyone else before it was OK for me. 


But then the family began planning around those 
Wednesdays as they had around my Board nights. 
They fixed their own meals or went out for a 
hamburger together. They depended on each 
other for help with homework, solace in trauma, fun 
in being a family. For Mel, it was a chance to get 
beyond the “How-did-the-day-go?” with his five 
daughters and for them, it was a rich opportunity to 
know their dad, who was gone many more nights 
than one a week for business, teaching real estate, 
bishoping as spiritual leader to three hundred single 


students in a university ward. 


When | came back from my time away, Mel and the girls 

had struggled and become something of a unit they might 
never have been with me there, and | was welcomed as | 
might never have been had | not been not there. | became 
someone with a life like theirs, full of things away from home 
and them that interested and compelled and altered me just 
as theirs did them. And what a time we had, sharing what 
had propelled us all in different directions. 


Not everyone needs the time alone that | do. Mel grew up 
sharing a bedroom with a brother, men in the army, students 
in a dorm. Being alone was not, at first, a comfortable 

thing to him, never probably will be what it is to me. But 

for most women, | would suspect, it is vital to have time to 
be unaccountable, time for reflection as well as for action. 
Claiming time to be alone could be the difference between 
dying from the inside out and being very much alive 
everywhere. 


In the past ten years, | have learned about going really away 
— out of town to artist retreats, workshops, symposia, where 
others are working with the same intent and joy or to quiet 
places where | can have time all to myself to occupy that 
mystic realm of creative insistence. In either, | thrive. But no 
matter how satisfying the time away, | am invariably ready 
and willing to come back, mended, fed, stronger, and richer, 
to take on my life that is still not so different from what was 
recorded in those pages of a diary nearly twenty-five years 
ago. 
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SOLITARY TIME: FLIGHT OF IDEAS ON A 
LONG DRIVE 

Jana Remy 

The Exponent Blog, March 9, 2007 


Traffic is a reality of everyday life in Los Angeles. Even at 
bizarrely disparate times of the day, like 2:00 p.m., when 
most average people should be at work, or at 2:00 a.m., 
when most average people should be asleep, there is traffic. 
Suffice to say that driving in Los Angeles is one of my least 
favorite things. 


When | was in college, | would drive home on the occasional 


weekend to do laundry and see my family. And | would make 


the trek at 3:00 a.m. when traffic was hopefully at a minimum. 


| was never alone. And | was busy dying. 
My cup was running over and over, the 
saucer could not hold the overflow, and | was 


disappearing into the caffeine-free dregs. 


These would be good times to pray and ponder. | could 
just think my prayers, with no danger of falling asleep. And | 
had plenty of time to listen for an answer. It was really good 


solitary time. 


These days solitary time is in short supply. | don’t take a lot 

of long driving trips. My day to day life is busy. So when my 
good friend told me that he was getting married in the Salt 
Lake temple, | almost immediately decided to drive. What a 
great way to get some time alone with myself. 


Despite my best intentions, | get a late start. Concentrating 
on navigating through traffic until | get past downtown. Then 
it's just me, and my thoughts, and long stretches of open 
road. 


Lots of RVs on the road. Remembering Allen and Rudi. How 
fun it must be to spend one’s retirement driving around the 
U.S. (and the world) in search of dancing venues. Allen has 
got to be 70 if a day, and still one of my favorite people to 
dance with. 


Trucks with dirt bikes. Remembering that trip down to 
Mexico. We camped on a cliff above a beach, rode dirt bikes 
on the sand dunes, and ate the most delectable fish tacos. 


| think it was the first place I'd been where | had to put the 
toilet paper in a waste basket instead of the toilet. 


Even bigger trucks. Must cost a mint to pay for gas (for which 
| paid $2.84 a gallon this morning). | wonder how our country 
will grapple with our increasing oil demands. | wonder if 
alternative fuels will be available in the next few decades. | 
wish | could have bought a hybrid car last year. | start thinking 
about the Middle East.... 


Oops! There's someone getting a ticket. | glance at my 

odometer. 85 mph. | brake until | get down to my customary 

75 mph. Why do | feel better when | only exceed the speed 

limit by 10 mph? It’s still speeding, and | can still get ticketed. 

Nevertheless, | always tend to drive at about 10 mph over 
whatever the speed limit it. 


Mojave Desert. Joshua trees everywhere. | can’t 
imagine how the Mormon Battalion conjured up 
images of the prophet Joshua praying from these 
trees. The desert is so dry and austere. | cannot 
love it like Chip Ward and Terry Tempest Williams 


seem to. 


Las Vegas. It always looks so disappointing during 
the day. Maybe |’Il check out Fremont Street on the drive 
back. Or catch the Spamalot show. Or maybe one of the 
Cirque du Soleil shows. Or Mama Mia. 


Saint George. The red rock is so spectacular. And for some 
reason | start thinking of some old, half-remembered myths 
of Pele, volcanoes, battles and strong women deities. 
Remember to drive the speed limit between Cedar City 
and Nephi. Don’t want to get a ticket like JB. Even though | 


technically deserve one. 


Cedar City. Wouldn't it be fun to come for the Shakespeare 
Festival. Wouldn't it be even more fun if costumes were 


involved? 


And so on. | feel as if I’m living in Virginia Woolf's Mrs. 
Dalloway. Except at a much shallower level. By the time | 
arrive in Salt Lake City, it’s been eleven hours. That’s enough 
of solitude. At least for now. 


| tend to think that LDS women never have enough time. 
There are so many things that we think we should be doing. 
How do you find solitary time? Time to just hear yourself 
think. Time to just listen to yourself. And what do you think or 
tell yourself when you find the time? 


SORTING BOXES 


HELI PEETS ANDERSEN 


Growing up Mormon as a child of Estonian immigrant parents 
in Canada, | felt different — not exactly isolated from my 
peers, but half-belonging, as if | were a stepchild. Learning 

to embrace my difference would be a step-by-step journey 
toward becoming myself. 


My parents immigrated to Canada as a young married couple 
right after World War Il. They had fled Soviet occupation 

in Estonia a few years earlier, finding temporary refuge in 
Germany. A Canadian family in Montreal sponsored their 
immigration to Canada in exchange for one year’s worth of 
domestic work. During that first year in Canada my parents 
worked hard and familiarized themselves with Canadian 
customs and the English language. My father concurrently 
completed the requirements to work as an electrical 


engineer. 


In Montreal my parents found fellow Estonian refugees, who 
together formed an Estonian community. The community 


blossomed in the 1950s along with the post- 
war baby boom. Its members established an 
Estonian Lutheran Church and an accompanying 
school where their children could learn Estonian 
reading, writing, history, and geography. Estonian 
fraternal and sorority groups were instituted, 

as were folk dance and choral groups so the 
traditional Estonian music and dances would not 
be forgotten. Summer and winter recreational 
property north of Montreal was purchased, 
individually and collectively, for Estonians to 
gather together and carry on traditions for the 
next generation. Many of the social gatherings 
of my youth were linked to these groups. As a 
child, | accepted my mother's and father’s friends 
and families as my relatives. Some became 

our aunties and uncles, not by blood but by 
heritage. Our paths crisscrossed throughout the 
years, especially when Estonian holidays were 
celebrated and we gathered together. We spoke 
in Estonian and sang songs of our “Isamaa,” our 
Fatherland. At that time the Estonian borders 
were closed to travel. Thus, Estonia, this peculiar 
country — foreign to me and home to my parents 
— was only accessible through folklore, stories 
and song. 


As new Canadian citizens, my parents wanted to be open 
to the new concepts and experiences that would present 
themselves. Therefore, when missionaries of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints knocked on their door, they 
were somewhat conflicted. Mother politely let the young 
missionaries inside, while Father refused to participate in 
their discussion. However, several years later, it was Father 
who decided to be baptized in the face of Mother's threats 
to leave him if he did so. Father proceeded with his baptism 
with faith that his wife would be home when he returned. 
Mother was there, but with her bags packed! Father talked 
her out of leaving that night, and within a year Mother was 
baptized at the local YMCA swimming pool. We, as children, 
participated in the services and from that moment on our 
family became followers of the LDS faith. 


Thus, growing up | had several distinct social “boxes” to 
adapt to. | had my Canadian box of friends from school and 
the neighborhood, a heritage box with my Estonian ethnic 
kinsmen, and my church box. As a young person, | could not 
see any common ground between these boxes, and thus 
tried to keep my boxes separated. But this was an impossible 
goal. And each time | tried to hop between boxes, | only 
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further exposed my peculiarity, and became more self- 
conscious of my differences. 


It didn’t help that the current embrace of multiculturalism, the 
Canadian Mosaic, if present at all, was in its infancy during 
my years growing up in Canada. Thus difference wasn’t 
embraced as it is today. 


We lived in a French-speaking province, but | attended 

a Protestant English-speaking school. | was the only first- 
generation Canadian in my network of friends. Consequently, 
Monday through Friday, just showing up to school | was 
different. My parents spoke with a heavy accent that was 
difficult to understand. And always, always, on the first 

day of school, the teacher would stall at my name — Heli 
Peets — during roll call. | became accustomed to having 

my name mispronounced. | did have the same skin color as 
the other students, but | was not one of them. “Where and 
what the h— is Estonia?” was a common question from my 
peers. When | explained most dismissed Estonia as not a real 
country because it belonged to the Soviet Union. 


It would have been enough to have been culturally different 
at my English Protestant school, but neither was | Protestant. 
| was an “other” in the religion category. It’s much easier 

for people to accept that your family comes from a country 
they've never heard of than it is for them to accept your 
membership in an obscure religion. Foreign parents, okay, 
but Mormonism? To most it was a religion of big families, 
several wives, and members who did not smoke or drink — 


even cola products. 


After my parents joined the Mormon Church, their time 
became consumed in building the membership and 
programs of our tiny branch. Consequently, neither they nor 
we children, by default, had time to participate in community 
functions. Even though | had many Canadian friends, | didn’t 
feel fully included because | was not enrolled in community- 
sponsored classes as they were. | didn’t get to wear the 
Canadian Brownie uniform to school on Wednesdays instead 
of our regular uniform tunics, and later | wasn’t a Canadian 
Girl Guide like my classmates. Instead | attended Estonian 
Girl Guides at the Estonian Lutheran Church in downtown 
Montreal, which was a 45-minute commute. | did enjoy being 
with my fellow Estonian Girl Guides. However, while we 
shared our Estonian heritage, we all knew | was not Lutheran 
as they all were. 

At this time, | was also enrolled in modern rhythmic 
gymnastics taught by an Estonian coach in Montreal. 
Rhythmic gymnastics taught me grace and poise, but it 


was a bizarre style that used apparatuses of balls, ribbons, 
and hoops. Started in Europe in the 1800s, the sport was 
introduced at a competitive level in the 1970s. Estonia was a 
leader in developing the sport, and our Montreal Canadian 
troop was highly regarded. We even performed at the 

1976 Olympic opening ceremony and also at the Grey Cup 
(Canada’s equivalent of the Super Bowl) during the halftime 
show. The next day at school | was recognized as being 

on TV and instead of being proud of this accomplishment, 

| quickly responded, “It wasn’t me!” | didn’t want to be 
associated with this quirky sport from a foreign country. As if 
curling is any better! 


On Sunday mornings most people went to church with their 
families. Me, | attended Estonian school along with my older 
brother. We took the bus and Metro, a two-hour journey, to 
the Estonian Lutheran Church to learn Estonian language, 
history and geography. We always arrived an hour after 

the other students because they were preparing for their 
confirmation, a rite of passage and day of celebration and 
gifting. Our classmates couldn’t understand why we would 
want to give up such an opportunity. | wasn’t always sure 
either! 


After classes, we’d make the return trip home and attend 
Sunday evening sacrament meeting with our parents. This 
was our main opportunity to be with other LDS families, as 
our small LDS branch was so spread out geographically. And 
while it was nice to be together, | sure wished | could be 
home watching the Wonderful World of Disney on Sunday 
evenings at six o'clock like every other kid my age. 


For the last two years of Primary, | was the only senior Primary 
student. Being a preteen is an awkward time as is, but doing 
it all alone was even more confusing. To keep me engaged, 
the Primary presidency called me to be an assistant pianist. 

In this calling, | took turns with the “real” pianist playing 
songs from the Sing With Me hymnbook (| played the simpler 
songs!). | also attended Primary organizational meetings not 
knowing what they all meant and what my purpose was in 
these meetings as an 11-year-old. 


Having straddled the world of child and adult, it would 
seem the transition from Primary to Young Women's would 
be easy. However, when | attended my first meeting as a 
12-year-old (meetings were held during the week in this era), 
| walked into the chapel for the opening exercises and was 
surrounded by a dozen or more Scouts ranging from 13 to 
17 years old. They were rambunctious, loud, and obnoxious. 
| walked out in tears and told my parents, “! will not go 


back to those meetings with those sweaty, greasy, smelly 
boys!” There weren't any young women besides myself. My 
mother felt for me and decided it would be best for me to 
concentrate on my other activities. 


And so | did, until my later teen years when other teenage 
converts began emerging. We were about a dozen young 
men and women when our branch became a ward. And 
even though we lived miles apart (our ward covered over 
100 square miles), we faithfully met weekly in youth and 
Sunday activities, including home study seminary. At 
these LDS gatherings, | felt an acceptance (despite my 
unconventionality) that was more pronounced than in my 
other social boxes. Thus church became an important anchor 
during my teen years. And the bonds of friendship that | 
developed in the LDS youth program were important then 
and continue to be important now, 40 years later. 


This feeling of inclusion really changed my life course. After 
graduating from high school, | had a decision to make 

with my next step. Without my parents’ direct support, | 
decided to follow social trends and attend a school of higher 
education. Because | loved being with my church friends, | 
applied to and was accepted at Ricks College in Rexburg, 
Idaho. 


That fall the excitement of finally visiting the Mormon mecca 
of Salt Lake City and its famous landmarks (the illustrious 
Tabernacle and Temple Square) that | had so often seen 
during General Conference became a reality. Upon arriving in 
Utah, it was baffling to consider that all (or mostly all) these 
wholesome-looking people with their perfect smiles were 
Mormons. In an instant | went from being in a very small 
minority to being part of the overwhelming majority. | toured 
Temple Square and Brigham Young University with delight. 

| was overwhelmed and exhilarated by observing kind and 
happy people everywhere who enthusiastically took genuine 
interest in me when introduced. It was like being in a magical 
make-believe land, yet | was skeptical of the motives of their 
kindness. 


From Salt Lake | jumped onto a bus to Rexburg, Idaho, 
expecting to see more enormous church edifices and 
landmarks along the way. | presumed everything would be 
larger than it had been in my little ward in “the mission field” 
of Montreal, eastern Canada. With this expectation, | had 
long anticipated the journey from Salt Lake to the great and 
vast city of Rexburg. Therefore, | was a bit dumbfounded as 
we just seemed to pass endless farmlands until finally turning 
onto a quiet main street and stopping at a deserted building. 


This is Rexburg, Idaho? | thought. 


| had planned on taking a cab to my apartment, not realizing 
Rexburg wouldn't even be big enough to have cabs. 
Fortunately, some fellow travelers offered to drive me to my 
apartment, which turned out to be around the block! It didn’t 
take long to realize the Ricks College campus was actually 
bigger than the city of Rexburg, Idaho — and both were 
barely comparable to a borough of Montreal. 


Despite its size and location, studying in Rexburg was 
exciting. It was invigorating to meet new people with the 
same fears, same concerns, and same life questions | had. 
And, somewhat ironically, it was in this sea of sameness that 
my social boxes folded in upon each other and | became 
comfortable with my complete multifaceted identity. 


I'm not sure if it was maturity, Christ-like love, missionary zeal, 
or being a global church, but at Ricks | felt an acceptance | 
had never before felt. At Ricks it was illustrious that | came 
from a different country. It was admired that | spoke several 
languages. And it was fascinating that my family history 
resembled a World War II novel. In sharing these details of 
my life, | didn’t feel weird. | didn’t feel awkward. | didn’t feel 
out-of-place. In fact, quite the opposite: | felt like a star! 


Thus, during my years at Rick’s my confidence grew, as | 
learned to see my peculiarity in a positive light. | began 

to de-compartmentalize my identity and embrace my 
uniqueness. | no longer fought to keep my social boxes 
separate. And in allowing myself this freedom, | found myself. 
And it felt good to be me! 


I'd struggled my whole childhood and adolescent life with 
identity — with being different and wondering, “Where do | 
belong?” |’d tried to hide my differences and longed to just 
blend in. And for a long time | felt the real me was hidden 
inside my different social boxes. | thought if | could just shed 
the boxes then | could find my true self. In the end | learned 
just the inverse: | am the sum of those boxes and their unique 
concoction is what makes me wonderful. My individual worth, 
and yours, comes not from being like everyone else, but from 
being different. 


UG 
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FAITE AND THE POET 


LORRAINE JEFFREY 


joy and peace in my belief in 
Christ while trying to live by 
His teachings and serve my 
community at large. At the 
same time, | have found great 
joy in my writing. Sometimes 
these two statements are at 
odds. 


Religious faith is more than a 
belief. The faithful are seekers 
of truth, but once that truth 

is found, we don’t encourage 
further questioning. We want 
to establish confidence in that 
truth. 


This kind of certainty can 
create real problems for a poet. 
Thoughtful writers question 
just about everything. While 
sometimes the purpose of 
beautiful writing is simply to 
paint lovely word pictures or 
evoke a particular mood, most 
of the enduring works use 
beauty and skill to ask universal 
questions and encourage 

the reader to view life from 
different vantage points. Such 
writing encourages the reader 
to consider the conundrums 
and ambiguities of life. The 
poets themselves do not often 


come to any firm conclusions. 
They may suggest answers, 
but usually their role is to 
raise questions and leave the 
‘Am I Not a Celestial Being?” | Eliza Crofts | elizacrofts.com interpretations or answers to 
the reader. This type of writing 
is a long way from testifying 
Can a thoughtful poet thrive in a community of religious of an absolute truth. Perhaps 
certainty? | have pondered that question for many years and people of faith search for answers while writers search for 
have yet to come up with a definitive answer. As a member of questions. That in itself, would put writing and religion at 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, | have found odds. 


Religions have a history of censoring and banning essays, 
poems, and books. Pope Paul IV ordered the first Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum (Index of Forbidden Books) in 1559. 
The last Index was printed in 1948 and it was formally 
abolished in 1966. In an article written for Banned Books 
Week in 2010, religion expert and author Jill Carroll states, 
“The religions of the world deal in absolutes and ultimate 
Truth, and they put their understandings of these front and 
center. Most major religions, especially the largest ones, 
understand their Truth to be divinely revealed, recorded 
accurately in their sacred texts, and delivered in its most 
complete form to their religion alone.” She goes on to state 
that when intellectual or literary works come along that 
challenge those truths or don’t adhere to them, religious 
leaders often react by banning books and condemning 
authors. Carroll continues, “In their best moments, the 
religions can hold their ground while still seeking to 
understand . . . works that seem contradictory to religious 
truths. Christianity, Islam and others have had these better 
moments in their histories. However, they just as often have 
reacted with hostility and oppression to the perceived assault 
on their Truth. It's simply the nature of this phenomenon we 


mn 


call ‘revealed religion. 


One can decide, of course, to become a religious author and 
concentrate on writing religious prose or poetry. While such 
a writer might find success in a limited sphere, she would not 
often find critical recognition in the larger publishing world. 
Poets who limit their work to testifying and praising the 

Lord are likely to be seen as superficial and clichéd, by both 
believer and unbeliever. 


The Mormon poet finds an additional layer of complexity as 
a member of a proselytizing church. With a large missionary 
force which encourages others to embrace our faith as well 
as a push for “every member a missionary,” work that poses 
questions about traditions, cultures, and beliefs is an uneasy 
balance. 


What pulls dead words off a page and makes them sing? 
Often it is the strong passion behind those words. Faith can 
produces such passion, and this strong emotion can carry 
over into all types of religious writing. 


When asked what is common among all world religions, 

the theologian Paul Tillich listed two attributes: an ultimate 
concern and a life orientation. A thoughtful poet, faith-based 
or otherwise, usually has an ultimate concern about life and 
the hereafter, as well as questions about our purpose in this 
world. People of faith are often encouraged by their leaders 


to think beyond the daily workaday world and to explore 
more universal themes — so are poets. In this area, | think 
faith and poetry support one another. 


Most scholars agree that at least some parts of the Bible 
ought to be classified as literature. The Book of Psalms offers 
some lovely lyrical language and thought-provoking ideas. 
The Psalmist tells us that praise of the Lord needs to be more 
than in our hearts. It should also be in our mouths: “I will 
bless the Lord at all times: his praise shall continually be in 
my mouth.” (Psalms 34:1). Some of the most beautiful music 
(i.e. “Hallelujah Chorus” and “Ave Maria”) and some of the 
most thought-provoking poetry such as Paradise Lost and 
The Dying Christian to His Soul was inspired by religious 
liturgy and belief. One does not have to believe in a biblical 
hell to contemplate the sad fate of the liar in Paradise Lost. 


| believe that, ultimately, it is possible to be a thought- 
provoking poet in a faith-based community of certainty, 
but it depends on one’s definition of faith. Unlike Carroll's 
description of religious adherents, | believe that faith is 
more of a desire than a knowledge — more of a hope than 
a certainty. And because of that, faith and the doctrinal 
foundation of that faith should continue to be questioned. 
And if a poet is willing to consider that the ambiguities 
she encounters concerning her faith are often universal 
ambiguities involved in life itself, | believe she can continue 
to question and write in a more certain community of faith. 


ARTIST STATEMENT 
This piece was inspired partially by my own lived 


experience being bisexual in the Mormon community, 


but more so by the experiences of many close LGBTO+ 


friends, especially the suffering inflicted upon them at 


BYU. The title of this piece is a question one of my best 


friends asked me casually one day, sitting at a lunch 
table in the Wilkinson Student Center (he subsequently 
left BYU and the LDS church, desperate to preserve 


his physical, mental, and emotional health and safety 


— an anecdote that's repeated time and time again). 


The poignancy of the question “Am | not a celestial 
being?” lies in the normalcy of it: how a given part 

of being LGBTO+ while entrenched in Mormonism is 
the everyday wondering if a loving God created you a 
second-class being. — ELIZA CROFTS 
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“A Translation of the Bible into Dust’” | Emiline Twitchell | @emilinetwitchell 


EVERYDAY MAGIC 


PANDORA BREWER 


Writing is a manifestation 


‘ 


of my creative power, not 
the power itself Creativity» 


runs deeper than output. - 


| should have known. re 


| should have known when | hammered a SPAM key into 
exactly the right shape to unlock my sister’s bedroom door. 


| should have known when | built a two-story house for my 
troll dolls out of scraps of wood from grandpa’s tool shed. 


| should have known when my favorite make-believe game 
consisted of a set of 47 cardboard cow characters that | 
had outlined, decorated, and cut out using a shape from a 
discarded board game | found in the garbage at school. 


| should have known when | showed up to my Merrie Miss 
class at 11 years old having known how to crochet since 
kindergarten. 


| should have known when | collected Cracker Jack wrappers 
with the intention of wallpapering a particularly boring wall in 
my bedroom. 


| should have known as a kid that my brain whirs in a very 
mechanical way. But | didn’t. | didn’t know that this way of 
thinking was a thing to be proud of, a scrappy but valid gift. 


| didn't know because when | looked around at other children 
(vaguely folding my worksheet paper around my pencil to 
make it look like a dragon), there was no evidence that skills 
like mine had relevance, at least not in my time and place, 

at least not for a girl. | wasn’t considered creative. | did 

not color pretty pictures. | did not dance, or sing, or rally 

the other kids in fun, imaginative games. Instead, | made 


things, but | didn’t make recognizable objects that other 
people thought were beautiful. So | decided to channel my 
making into something that had a name. | needed to create 
something creative. | decided to be a writer. 


Being a writer was sort of like building things. Words are 
bits of story needing to be arranged in a certain order. And 
| loved stories. | read books like drinking water. | was good 
at drafts. | was a wizard at editing. My classmates lined up 
for help as my eyes gleamed at every new pile of language 
LEGOs. | would be a creative writer. A poet. A novelist. 


Embedded in the decision to be a writer was the necessity 
of deciding what type of writer to be. | read as many books 
about writers and how to be one as | read the books they 
wrote. My favorite writers were singularly contemplative 

or fabulously wild. The common thread was that they were 
artists and lived for their art. Whether considering a tortured 
bohemian rebel who toiled in a garret in New York City or 
Paris, or an insular visionary who walked the moors and 
heard voices, | had a definition that combined Sylvia Plath 
and Zelda Fitzgerald and Virginia Woolf. | needed time and 


space and a room of my own. | felt miscast in the narrative 
orchestrated by my parents and my religious culture, a 
narrative that focused on planning for a career in case my 
husband died with writing on the side. But Sylvia-Zelda- 
Virginia did not make art on the side. | stubbornly kept to my 
dream. 


| wandered the moors of college and floated in and out of 
majors. No path seemed to fit me or my image of who | 
wanted to be. | began living two lives. The one that figured 
out how to graduate and make money and take care of 
myself and eventually my family. And the other internal life, 
the one that |, and it seemed, the world, defined as truly 
creative. 


The Muse. That is what | called the artist | wanted to be. 

My artist self was going to write many novels and discover 
many meaningful ideas. She grew increasingly separate from 
me, yet | believed her to be my real self, someone to be 
protected, kept pristine and hopeful behind glass. | worried 
that | would lose her, that she would fade from lack of use. 

If only | had time, | would be her. Until then, everything that 
kept me from art, from being a writer, was a distraction. 


And in a way that was right. My reality was a demanding 

full time job, a chaotic family life, and a stack of scribbled 
notes in spiral notebooks. My definition of a writer/artist 
and the life | was leading were incongruent but | hung on to 
both. Without the Muse, without art, | wasn’t very special or 
interesting, and | certainly wouldn’t contribute anything that 
would have an impact or orchestrate change. 


One day | was sure | had dropped the Muse. | imagined a 
shattering sound from the fragile glass that separated my 
artist self from my everyday self. She had waited long enough 
and now she was gone. 


In thinking | lost the Muse, | may have started on a path to 
real creativity. 


In this abandoned state, | watched a feature-length cartoon 
about Tinkerbell. In the story, Tinkerbell discovers the island 
of fairies and goes through a ceremony to find out what 

type of fairy she is; this will determine what kind of fairy work 
she will do. She is designated a tinkerer, a fairy that builds 
practical objects and tools like cooking pots. She is certain 
the magic has made a mistake. Surely she must be destined 
for more glamorous work like painting ladybugs or designing 
snowflakes. She attempts the work of other fairies and causes 
mayhem. Finally, having alienated everyone on fairy island 


through a series of cringing misadventures, she goes off to 
sulk alone. Without thinking, she picks up the scattered parts 
of a broken toy and begins to assemble them. A beautiful 
music box starts to take shape and is restored. Seeing this, 
the other fairies swoop in and remind Tinkerbell of her 

real gift - to tinker, to be creative in her own way, however 


mundane it may seem. 


This children’s movie was the Rosetta Stone to my creative 
dilemma. | remembered my child self: the SPAM key, the troll 
house, the cardboard cows, the collections of things saved 
for future projects ... the constant creation of things that were 
not considered creative. 


Then | thought of my grown up self, fragmented into what 
was deemed the “right” way to be creative and everything 
else. Maybe the “everything else” was related to a particular 
way of thinking. Through this lens, my “everything else” self 
began to look a lot like a grown up version of my kid self. 


| should have known. 


| should have known when my hobby was to cut up pieces of 
fabric and reassemble them into precise patterns, learning 
more and more advanced techniques to achieve perfect star 
points. 


| should have known when | constructed a Medusa headdress 
for a 10-year-old’s Halloween costume with fabric snakes 
filled with three different cores that allowed for three types of 


snake-like movements. 


| should have known when | tracked myself into a job that 
mapped human action and organization as they related to 
software and system changes. 


| should have known when people came to me for advice on 
fixing things — ripped sofas, conversations that ended badly, 
projects so complicated that they didn’t know where to start. 


| should have known when | was still crocheting ... years after 
Merrie Miss class. 


| should have known as an adult that my brain whirs in a very 
mechanical way. | was beginning to realize that this way of 
thinking was a thing to be proud of, a scrappy but valid gift. 


| had been thinking about creativity backwards and upside 
down. | had assumed that writing was my only way to be 


creative — but writing is a manifestation of my creative 
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power, not the power itself. Creativity runs deeper than 
output. | was being creative all over my life and only giving 
myself credit for one activity. Therefore, | was always 
disappointed, always waiting, always hoping for ‘someday.’ | 
had narrowed my definition of creativity to producing objects 
of art rather than as a process and a way of life. This way of 
thinking devalues gifts that do not fit the standard definition. 
How could | deepen and diversity shared notions of creativity 
to include all parts of me? 


Our power to create lies in how our brain sees the world, 
how our experiences reinforce the gifts we are given as they 
reveal themselves intentionally or unintentionally. Some 
brains discern colors and shapes, some link ideological 
connections, some map numerical formulas, some perceive 
emotional range, some intuit spiritual layers — all of these 
initiate, move, transform, sort, and zap into place what was 
not there before. Humans are by nature creative beings. 
Adam's first task was to name the animals, applying his 
creative gift of taxonomy to the experience of being the first 
in his world. Sometimes creative action results in expressions 
of beauty and provocation; sometimes creative action results 
in getting children wrangled and listening to a story by 8 
p.m. Both may flow from the same source of creative power. 


| had been fighting the magic, but like Tinkerbell, | am 

a tinkerer too. | had been all along. A maker of stuff and 
process. | take things apart to see how they are put together. 
| pick up bits of discarded things and perceive hidden 
relationships, solutions to problems, parts of some whole that 
have yet to be assembled. | see dotted lines from one step 
to another, imagining with clarity the invisible path from here 
to there. | am always on the hunt for the right string that will 
circle my collection of treasures into a functional necklace. 


What did it mean to accept myself as a tinkerer? | could take 
a breath and acknowledge | did not have to be writing to be 
myself. | could apply my gifts as needed. They are valued 
by others because | value them first and look for ways to 
demonstrate and contribute. | began to hone my thinking 
and explored more ways to be a creative tinkerer, including 
taking leaps in my career and personal pursuits. 


With this expanded notion of creativity, | went out to find 
what this looked like for others. | started watching people at 
their best, when they were humming with energy, when they 
were having fun. | discovered that when people are really 
good at things, they are living an integrated creative life. 
Living is their art. 


Now | know. 


| know creativity when | see someone on the PTA committee 
step in and organize a Madrigal fundraising dinner for the 
entire choir and 200 parents, complete with Elizabethan 
costumes and turkey legs. 


When | watch my husband prepare a whole menu of recipes 
with all different ingredients, temperatures, flavors, and 
appearance and deliver it all at the same time in a cohesive 
and delicious presentation. 


When | watch my quilting friend pull out six fabrics that | did 
not think had any relationship to each other until she stacked 
them up and they go together perfectly. 


When | see a mom get all her kids off to school fully dressed, 
with homework in hand, each receiving an individual kiss and 
goodbye. 


When | watch my friend's garden bloom and produce baskets 
of food for her family. 


| know this is creative power — all of these moments initiate, 
move, transform, sort and zap into place what was not there 
before — everyday talents gifted to each person. Yet most 
of us do not recognize the value of these gifts or that we 
have creative talents at all. Think back to when you were a 
child, what did you love, know about yourself, how did your 
brain work then, how does it work now? Most of the time 

our creativity was flourishing before we realized we had to 
choose definitions of what was deemed beautiful or useful or 
not. 


Today | have a job that requires me to have exactly the 

brain | have, spending my days writing on the whiteboard in 
different colors and arrows and boxes. | have a sewing space 
crammed with projects. When my son's boyfriend was making 
a costume for a party the other day, | came up with just the 
right binder clip solution to hold his head piece together. | 
edit and write essays, loving the way each narrative flows in 

a unique experiential order. | activate my personal creative 
powers while living in deep reverence of and dependence on 
creative powers different from mine. Creativity doesn’t need 
to be prescribed, it doesn’t need to look a certain way. It just 
needs to be used and celebrated in all forms and actions. 
Creativity is the power that makes anything worthwhile 
happen, the magic that makes our ordinary lives shine with 
extraordinary moments every day. 
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MOTHER’S MILK: POEMS IN SEARCH OF HEAVENLY MOTHER 
Written by Rachel Hunt Steenblik and illustrated by Ashley 
Mae Hoiland — BCC Press, 2017 


The Benedictine monk and author David Steindl-Rast, known 
for his work in interfaith dialogue, observed that religions 
follow a recognizable arc in their rise and development. 
“Religious traditions usually start with a founder that is a 
particularly spiritual person, [a] deeply spiritual person, and 
then [the tradition] . . . gets a life of its own. It kind of hardens 
. .. |compare these religions that we find in the world with 
old volcanoes. At one time they were spewing fire and were 
a gorgeous spectacle, and now the lava has hardened, and 
nobody would recognize that it was at one point a fire. It's 
all rock. But here and there, somebody comes along... and 
makes a little crack, and out comes this live fire again.” 


Nineteenth-century Mormonism was a live volcano, and it 
was from this fiery period of rapid revelation that our belief 
in Heavenly Mother arose. As the poet Susan Elizabeth 
Howe points out in her insightful introduction, Dove Song 

is an important historical record of that period because it 
shows that many nineteenth-century poets “seemed to know 
and accept the doctrine of Mother in Heaven as a real and 
present concept of their faith.” On the other hand, this 
meticulously researched anthology also shows the cooling of 


DOVE SONG: HEAVENLY MOTHER IN MORMON POETRY 
Edited by Tyler Chadwick, Dayna Patterson, and Martin Pulido 
— Peculiar Pages Press, 2018 


writing on this topic. As Howe observes, “Latter-day Saints 
seem to have written no noteworthy poems about Mother 

in Heaven between about 1910 and 1973.”° And when LDS 
poets again took up their pens to write of Mother in Heaven, 
their work was of a different nature than their forebears; 
instead of writing confidently about “our Mother, Queen in 
Heaven,”* they are “more hesitant, sadder; they express a 
longing for more knowledge about Heavenly Mother and a 
yearning for her comfort and guidance.”> 


Post-correlation Mormonism looks very much like Steindl- 
Rast’s cooled lava. This is not necessarily a criticism; the Lord 
himself used rock as a metaphor for the gospel. But despite 
the fact that continuing revelation is literally an article of faith, 
we do not receive new scripture at a noticeable rate. General 
Conference talks may be regarded as a form of modern 
scripture, but they are conservative in the sense that they 
seldom push the boundaries of existing doctrine and they 
tend to reinforce what has been said in previous Conferences. 
With respect to Heavenly Mother, Howe correctly observes 
that “the LDS canon of scripture includes no direct, individual 
revelation of [her].”° | frankly do not expect this to change. So 
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where might we go for the revelation we seek if the throat of 
the volcano has closed? To poets. Good poetry puts readers 
in a liminal space, where they are able to have new thoughts, 
make new connections. As in prayer, we may access truths 
that are just for us while reading a poem. As with scripture, 
the words on the page are important, but equally important 
are the consciousness and imagination of the reader. And so 
poetry can be a latter-day medium for revelation. Further, it’s 
an accessible and egalitarian medium, not concerned with 
priesthood office: a gift of prophecy that may be given to the 
least of us. 


| think | do not overstate things when | say the recently 
published work of Latter-day Saint poets in Dove Song and in 
Mother's Milk are portals to revelation on Heavenly Mother. 
And given the cooled lava mentioned above, poetry may 

not be just a possible portal, but one of the very few ways to 
access Her at all. I'd go so far as to say if we’re going to learn 
anything new about our Mother in Heaven, we will learn it 
from our poets. 


What do they have to say about Her? The nineteenth-century 
poems in Dove Song take Her existence as a given, though 
many of them seem more interested in Her as a fixture than 
as an agent. She is part of eternal glories, but they depict 
Her brilliance as somewhat lesser than, or derivative of, God 
the Father's. For instance, to William C. Harrison she is god, 
but only through her association with Father in Heaven: 
“How you taught by true example / All of Father's laws to 
keep.”” Her divinity is also secondary in “A Welcome” by 
Lula L. Greene Richards, wherein “Father” gives a blessing, 
“Mother” gives a kiss. Other poets feature Her in odes to 
marriage, singing the praises of eternal increase.’ Yet even in 
these, being an indispensable component in divine work and 
glory is not the same thing as being the orchestrator of it. 


For poets of 20th and 21st centuries, it is not enough 

to simply know that Heavenly Mother exists. They seek 
knowledge made possible through the particular. They look 
for clues to Her divine attributes in nature, in prophetic 
words, in human relationships, and in the sundries of human 
motherhood. Mother's Milk in particular mines the physical 
and emotional work of pregnancy, birth, and caregiving for 
what they might reveal about divine mothering. Other poets 
examine the limits of that trope, as Rebekah Orton writes, 
“Please let that just be me,”10 or imagine outgrowing the 
need for it, as in Carolyn Pearson’s lines: “Sometime, when 
this infancy ends / Can we be / Not only parent and child, / 
But friends?”" 


As a source both of metaphor and of revelatory insight, 
nature appears often in Dove Song. Melody Newey sees Her 
in fireflies, roots, and stars in “The River You Always Knew.” 
Linda Sillitoe sees Mother and Father breathing, weaving, 
and laughing thunder and lightning into existence.'? Goddess 
and God embody the spark that lights up creation in Marden 
Clark’s “Stellar Evolution.”"* And Kristine R. Barrett sees 
traces of Her from every vantage point: “Whenever black 
seeds lie upon / white snow or flocks aflight / embroider 
dawn, | look / for your writing.”'° There are many other 
beautiful and poignant examples. 


A thread tying a great majority of post-1973 poems together, 
however, is a sense of bereft frustration at Her invisibility. 
Carol Lynn Pearson writes of living in a “Motherless House.”" 
Rachel Hunt Steenblik writes, “My heart has a hole / the 

size of my Mother.”"” and simply, “I miss you. / Do you miss 
me?"'8 In Rebecca Orton's “To Stay Forgotten,” Heavenly 
Mother is inaccessible “Atop a pedestal, protected, / 
unknown, unblessed, uncursed.”'? While Desiree Miller 
places responsibility for that distance on us: “Black Mother 

is hidden, we forget Her every time.”° In the end we admit, 


“What do we really know about our heavenly mother? / 


Nothing except what reason claims.”' 


And yet. 


We know more after reading these volumes than we knew 
before. Read them. Read them because there will be poetry 
that speaks to you. You may not relate to every poem. | 
didn’t. But some of them will make a crack in the hardened 
lava on which you stand and let through a puff of steam that 
will warm and enliven your soul. You'll feel the breath of your 
Mother. 
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“Family History and Temple Work” 


INTERVIEW WITH MICHELLE FRANZONI THORLEY 


How do you find space and time for your work? 


Being a mother of three young children, it is always difficult 
to find time for myself. | also deal with a chronic illness called 
fibromyalgia. For many years my illness kept me from doing 
things that | loved, including painting. 


| started painting again a little over a year ago. | had to stop 
and think about what gave meaning to my life and prioritize 
what is most important. | also felt a calling from God to share 
my testimony through paint, so | knew | needed to somehow 
find the time and space to work. | think when something is 
difficult and you have to fight for it, you realize its value and it 


becomes almost sacred. That is how | feel about my painting 
time. | hand-carved it out of my life; | have to sacrifice for it. 
That means my house is messy and sometimes | don’t get 
enough sleep, but | am grateful for the time | get because | 
know it comes from God. 


What inspires you? 


| feel very inspired by Latin and Indigenous art. | remember 
the first time | saw a Frida Kahlo Painting, | was so drawn to 
it. | grew up with a lot of Native American influences and 
have always felt a spirituality there. | love Mother Nature and 
have always felt God's love in plants and animals. 
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For the past seven years | have been very inspired by my 
journey into motherhood. That connection between mother 
and child is incredibly strong. More recently, | have felt 

the strong connection that exists between generations of 
families. My experiences with family history greatly influence 


my work. 
What keeps you going when you are not inspired? 


Lately, | am always feeling inspired but | continually deal 
with pain. Pain is something that can rob you of beauty, 
endurance, and determination. To combat those days | try 
to remember why | am painting. Growing up | would look 
at Mormon art and feel connected to it as a Mormon, but 
never saw myself represented there. Almost none of the 
faces looked like mine. They did not tell stories that were 
mine. | often wondered to myself, where do | fit in here? As 
a Mexican-American | often felt | belonged nowhere. | was 
not American enough for the Americans and never Mexican 
enough for the Mexicans. | felt called to paint because | 
love how diverse our Church is, and | want everyone to feel 
represented here, to feel as if they fit in and have a place. | 
want Latinx and Indigenous people, especially women, to 
see my art and know they belong here and that they are seen 
and valued not only in the Church, but also by God. 


What does it feel like to experience the finished product? 


Most of the time | have a hard time knowing when a piece is 
done. But when | do stand back and look at a finished piece 
| often become emotional, because | can see God's hand 

in my life. | know He helps to create these works of art. He 
is in my life and is helping me to share my testimony in this 
unique way. 


What do you think of Mormon art? 


| love Mormon art! | believe art is a very powerful way 

of breaking the stereotypes of who Mormons are. As we 
continue to see more diversity in our art in chapels, temples, 
and other church owned buildings, we are helping to spread 
the message of inclusion. 


What piece has been the greatest challenge or struggle for 
you? 


Having the courage to do something different has been a 
struggle. About two years ago | wanted to create a piece that 
talked about why bad things happen, why we have to know 


Growing up | would 
look at Mormon art 
and feel connected 

to itas a Mormon, 

but never saw myself 
represented there. 
Almost none of the 
faces looked like mine. 
They did not tell stories 
that were mine. | often 
wondered to myself 


where do | fit in here? 


such bitter sorrow in life. Because of 
my passion for family history work, 

| had been attending the temple 
regularly and felt such a connection 
with Eve. She really saw and 
understood why we experience pain 
and sorrow. She felt the depths of 
darkness and was able to still search 
for the light. 


“Mother Eve” 


My painting Mother of All Living is my attempt to share my 
knowledge of who Eve was, who we all are as daughters of 
God. This is how God sees women: we are noble, equal, 
and strong. He loves His daughters and trusts us to handle 
a lot of opposition. | believe women, especially women of 
color, know a lot about suffering. Trying to put all this feeling 
into one painting has been difficult and seemed beyond 
my capabilities. And yet | was able to paint something that 
touched on these feelings. Each flower and plant in the 
painting represents this narrative I’m trying to share. The 
cactus obviously represents pain and opposition, the lone 
and dreary world. 


But you will notice it is also accompanied with buds 

and blossoms that will one day bare fruit. The giant 
philodendrons and orchids represent the garden of Eden, 
innocence, and the love God put into creating the earth. In 
Eve's floral crown, there are daisies representing cheerfulness, 
a cactus blossom representing a mother's enduring love, 

a gladiola representing a warrior’s strength, and a hibiscus 
representing femininity and womanhood. Eve wears a crown 
in both worlds because she has never forgotten that she is a 
queen and daughter of God. My hope is to give cheer and 
hope to anyone struggling with opposition. If Mother Eve 
could overcome and be happy, we can too. 


See more: @florafamiliar | florafamiliarmyportfolio.com 
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EXPONENT Il HAS A NEW 
BOARD PRESIDENT 


Exponent II is pleased to 
announce that Barbara 
Christiansen began her tenure 
as the organization’s board 
president in September 2018. 
Barbara brings extensive 
experience in non-profit 
development. We look forward 
to her guidance as we plan for 
the growth and sustainability 


of our organization into the 


SHARING MORMO) ES VOICES SINCE 1974 


future. 


Our heartfelt thanks go to Heather Sundahl, who has faithfully served 
Exponent II for decades, including as board president from 2015-2018. 


She led us through a productive time in our history and one of the 


most difficult times. Her deep knowledge and passion for the Exponent “2 Ronn 


community has kept us together, strong, and laughing through our tears. 


We continue to work together as three parts of a vibrant organization — 
the magazine, the blog, and the retreat — sharing in print, digitally and 
face to face. We appreciate all of you who contribute your time, words, 
stories, money, encouragement, and/or ongoing good “press” to ensuring 


that all voices have a forum to be heard and honored. 
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HELP US FIND SUBSCRIBERS 


One of the most important contributions you can make is by subscribing 
to the magazine. Thank you for your support. Without our subscribers, 
the Exponent II organization could not continue to exist. It is a critical 


time for us to rally and ensure we reach women who need to know 


there are others who may be on similar journeys or have had similar 
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experiences. This holiday, look around your world and determine who 
might need Exponent // in their lives. Share one of your copies to inspire 
a subscription or buy someone a gift subscription. A strong subscription 
base keeps interest high, costs down, and extends our community into 


the future. 


